




















Christian herald 

Over 1,100 Large Pages a Year. Not a Dull Line fro m New Year’s Pay to New Year s Eve. Always Full of Bright Pictures . 

Published Every Wednesday752 Times a Y ear, at the Bible House, New York, at $1.50 per Annum. Louis Klopsch, Prop , 

A HEARTY and WORLD-WIDE INVITATION 

1M EXT Year The Christian Herald Celebrates its Twenty-fifth Birthday, and the most Elaborate Arrangements have been consum- 

mated to make every one of its Fifty-two Issues a veritable Jubilee Number. From New Year s Day to New Year s Eve it will prove 
or e continuous Succession of delightful Surprises, and to the whole World we extend a cordial invitation to join The Christian Herald 
Family and enter heartily into all the Literary and Artistic Features of this Joyous Occasion. 

The Christian Herald is issued' every Wednesday. It is always Newsy, always 
Bright, always Surpassingly Attractive, with a Wealth of Beautiful Pictures, and always 
Superbly Printed. It has a Circulation of nearly a Quarter of a Million Copies, and wherever 
you find it, you may know that Intelligence, Culture and Refinement abide in that particular 
Home. The Subscription Price, including our Family Art Gallery, is only $1.50 a Year. 

The Brightest Stars in the Literary World and the Ablest Artists of National and Interna¬ 
tional Repute contribute regularly to its interesting pages; and the exceptionally High Grade 
and Generous Variety of its contents, both Secular and Religious, place it conspicuously in the 
very front rank of Progressive Journalism. We are now determined upon reaching a Circu¬ 
lation of Half a Million Copies, and to that end we are offering the following Extraordinary 
Inducements, which practically give double value to each and every new or renewing Subscriber. 

1^10 ART PANELS AND OVALS FREEST 

The Grandest, most Beautiful, most Serviceable, and most valuable Gift ever offered to Subscribers, is our unequalled Family Art 
Ga.llery, Aggregating One Thousand Square Inches of the Choicest Reproductions of Ten of the World’s Greatest Master¬ 
pieces, in their Original Colors. Every one of these Ten Superb Pictures will make a splendid Christmas Gift. 
The Ten Pictures, in Beautiful Colors and Canvas-finish, go free. All Charges Prepaid, with Every Subscription. 

Money - Se>.virvg Me^ge^zirve Corrvbir*.©»Tiorvs 
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Clean, Bright 
Reading for Every¬ 
body in the Family. 
Excellent Stories, 
Timely Articles, 
and Fine Pictures. 
Monthly. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


A Magazine of 
Fashion, Art, Eti¬ 
quette, Music and 
Good Stories, with 
Information about 
Household Matters. 
The Ideal Woman’s 
Magazine. Monthly 


$1.00 A YEAR. 



T^HE tendency of the times is to read up in all proper directions, 
and by means of current publications keep posted as to what 
is going on in this great world of ours. Hence, many families now 
require more than one periodical. To meet this demand, we here 
submit Combination Propositions, which enable subscribers to en¬ 
joy Three or Four Papers at about the Price of Two. Each annual 
subscription makes an Acceptable and Appropriate Holiday Gift. 

Study These Prices Cl 

For THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, with any One Magazine H fm 
Illustrated here, send us JpZ.UU 

For THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, with any Two Magazines 
Illustrated here, send us 

For THE CHRISTIAN HERALD and any Three* Magazines' 

Illustrated here, send us 

ONLY 3 MAGAZINES MAY BE SELECTED BY ONE SUBSCRIBER 


2.50 

3.00 


You mav S.b.m.,. Th, Lilli, Foil, (,„ Illustrated Monthly, 

W v *!' t ° 0 a Y « ar) 0rTKe Am£rica - 1 ' B °y (Monthly, at $1.00 a A_ 

M Year > for any One of the Magazines illustrated here. Each Mag- leT 

azine may be sent to a Different Address without Extra Charge ^ 



A Journal of Pro¬ 
gress and Self-help, 
Telling How Suc¬ 
cessful People Suc¬ 
ceeded. Superbly Il¬ 
lustrated. Monthly. 


$1.00 A YEAR 
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HER 

A Monthly Magazine 

milfion ‘ employees^! 
American railways 
and to all who are 
interested in then: 


$1.00 A YEAR 


FRANKliSUK 

pobjirmwisei 

An Up-to-date 
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Beautiful Pictures, 
Timely Articles, 

Excellent Stories 

and Good Family 


$1.00 A YEAR- 



FREE TO JANUARY \ s t, 1903 
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perb Reproductions of Rare Masterpieces, in their Original Cnl SqU w,u e Inches of Su * 
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pictures Will Want Them. The Metronolton M,I that Everybody who sees these 
Originals of Schenck’s Lost Sheep, Rosa Bonheur’sH ^ the Va,Ue ° f the 
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! I5STI AM HFDAin 1 Reproductions, at $86,000. 
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NOW THAT THE TEACHING 
SEASON IS AGAIN AT HAND 


WE WOULD RESPECTFULLY CALL THE ATTEN¬ 
TION OF TEACHERS TO THE FOLLOWING 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
ON MUSIC 


INTRODUCTION TO THE INTERPRETATION OF 
BEETHOVEN’S PIANO WORKS. 

By Adolf Bernhard Marx. Translated by Fannie Louise 
Gwinner. Price, $1.50. Of this work Hans von Biilnw write. • 
“ In the book, ‘ Guide to the Performance of Beethi 


W01 


by Adolf Beml 
initially, 0 


larx, mere is indicated, as has been 
proper interpretation, musically and 
composition. This book should be 
11 the head, of every good musician." 


in the hands, or, still b< 

MUSIC-EDUCATION: AN OUTLINE. 


Mr. Cady is widely recognized as a sue 
ound educator. This work is therefore a 


By Calvin B. Cady. Price, I1.50. In this work Mr. Cady has 
put his ideas of Music-Education, and a process by which to 
acquire it. into clear and tangible form. His method of teaching 
deals with the Concepl and the Understanding, and results in the 
actual knowledge of the matter in hand before an attempt at per¬ 
formance is considered. Mr. Cady is wideb- 1 - 

cessful teachc 1 ’ J - 

valuable one 


THE NATURAL LAWS OF MUSICAL EXPRES¬ 
SION. 

By Hans Schmitt. Translated by Frances A. Van Santford. 
Price. 50 cts. The subject is treated upon in two chapters: (i) 
Laws of Force; (2) Laws of Velocity. A more wholesome, 
forceful, and reliable treatise on the subject could not be wished 
for. Its carefui perusal and study cannot help but be of lasting 
benefit. 

TALKS WITH PIANO TEACHERS. 


By Emma Wilkins-Guti 
piano method in any sensi 
to the young teacher or to 


Price, Ji.oo. This book is not a 
ill of the most helpful suggestions 
>f limited experience. 


THE VERY FIRST LESSONS AT THE PIANO. 


By Mrs. Crosby Adams. Price, 
of a collection of little melodies, v 
graded and designed to awaken 


The lessons are preceded f 
preface which •* is essei 
with suggestion, the resul 


tially a 
of Mrs. 


RHYTHMS, MARCHES, AND GAMES. 

asters 

______ ...e (?hiIdworid, , 

pared especially for the needs of the kindergarten. It contains a 
most excellent variety of nieces of strongly marked rhythms, and 
its usefulness is equally desirable for drill exercises in the graded 
school. Because of the musical excellence of the contents of the 
book, teachers will find it most desirable material for teaching 
purposes. The music ranges from second to fourth grade in 
difficulty. It is a book of 134 pages, strongly bound in cloth. 


For the voice we have recently published two col¬ 
lections which are valuable in various ways; 


SEVEN LITTLE SONGS for the Child or Adult 
Voice. 

Verses by Mena C. Pfirshing. Musical Settings by G. A. Grant- 
Schafer. Price, 75 cts. These songs will be found to possess 
characteristics quaintly or ! ~~’ — 1 ”‘“- “ ! - , “ 

throughout the work, but 


ly picturesque and pieasing. 

SONGS AND SCISSORS. 


d the musical settings ai 


w Collection of Songs by Jessie L. Gaynor. Price, fi.25. 
ok is profusely and beautifully illustrated from free-hand 


Our catalogues of music will be sent to any one upon application. 
Teachers will find an attractive and interesting list of material 
among our publications. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 

220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 

GENERAL dealers in music of the better class 
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$1.50] In taymenf jbtMine year's 
subscription to THE ETUDE " • 
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I70Q CHE3TMUT ST. IPtMtABA. K). 


re no money to traveling AGENTS without getting an 
:t larger copy of above receipt. 

(Signed) THEO. PRESSER, 

Publisher of “ The Etude." 


A GREAT TRIUMPH 

American Author and Composer 

GRIMM S SIMPLE METHOD OF MODERN HARMONY 

to be adopted for use in the 
LEIPZIG CONSERVATORY by 
MR. PAUL HOMEYER, Teacher of Theory and Organ 

Also by Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Miss Clara Baur, Direc¬ 
tress, Highland Avenue and Oak Street. Cincinnati. O., Aug. 21. 
iqo2. Carl VV. Grimm, Cincinnati, O. My Dear Mr. GrimmAfter 
careful examination of your " Simple Method of Modern Har¬ 
mony'’ I must agree with Mr. Mathews that it is a remarkable 
work. 1 have recommended that it be adopted for use in my 
classes here, and must congratulate you on producing a work 
equally valuable to pupil and teacher, both in ns methods of in¬ 
struction and in its unique system of charts. Very cordially yours, 
Arthur J. H. Barbour, Professor of Organ and Theory of Music. 
These are a few extracts from Mr. W. S, B. Mathews’ criticism of the book 
“ This is one of the most remarkable treatises on harmony, or 
rather text-books in harmony, which the reviewer has ever seen. 

" In his Part Second, Mr. Grimm shows himself a modern mas¬ 
ter of exceptional, even unprecedented powers." 

“ A book deserving to become well known." 

Mrs. Cosima Wagner Bayreuth , says: “ An interesting work, 
deserving earnest attention and consideration." 

Vol. I. $r.oo.J . .. 

Vol. II. i.oo. / cloth Binding. 

Complete, $1.50. Usual discount to teachers. 

New Edition of Grimm’s Practical Method for Beginner* on 


ie Piano 1 


ready. 


THE GEO- B. JENNINGS CO. 

105 & 107 W. 4th St.. - Cincinnati. Ohio 

General Music Dealer* 


SUNDAY SONGS 

-FOR.- 

CHURCH AND HOME 

Barnard, D’Auvergne. The Plains of Peace. F (a-d), Ah 


(c-f), Bb (d-g). *0.75 

Brackett, Frank H. O Eyes That Are Weary. F (g#-d), 

Ai> (b-f), Bb (eff-g).50 

•The Vesper Prayer. C (h-d), D (cjt-e), Eb (d-f), 

F (e-g). $0 

•Around the Great White Throne. C (b-d), D (c#-e), 

Eb(d-t),F (e-g).50 

•The Singing in God’s Acre. F (e-d), G (d-e), Ab (eb-f), 

Bp (f-g).-.50 

Jerusalem. Bb (a-d), C (b-c), Eb (d-g), F (e-a).50 

King of Kings. Ab (bb-db), Bb (c-eb), C (d-f), Db (eb-gb) .50 
Love's Eternal Crown. D (a-d), F(c-f), G (d-g).'A (e-a) .50 

Nearer to Thee. Ep (bb-eb), F (c-f), G (d-g).50 

•Broome, Edward. The Beautiful City. Eb (bb-eb), F (c-f), 

G (d-g)...... .60 

The Haven Beautiful. Eb (bb-eb), F (c-f), G (d-g)../..60 

•Chipman, Florence E. The Saviour’s Command. F (c-e), 

G(d-fff), Ab(cb-g).. .60 

•Goold, Walter. Saviour, When Night Involves the Skies. 

B? (d-g)...7.So 

Haskell. W. F. Teach Me to Do Thy Will. A (b-d), 

Db(eb-g).-..... -5° 

•Hosmer, L. In Anthcin Old. Bb (a-d), Db (c-f), F (e-a)... .50 
•Krogmann. C. W. The Two Angels. Eb (bb-eb), F (c-f) .50 

•The Dawn of Hope. Eb (bb-eb). F (c-f).-.50 

Langer. F. The Better Life. Db (c-f), Eb (d-g).50 


Lennox, Lindsay. The Angel of the Dawn. F (c-d), G (d-c) .50 

Lloyd, C. Francis. The Way of Peace. D (c#-d), Eb (d-eb), 


F (e-f). (With organ accompaniment ad lib.).—. .60 

The Children of the King. Eb (bp-d), F (c-e), G (d-f#) .50 

The Gate of Happiness. G (bb-d). A (c-e). .50 

Lloyds, Edwin D. The Land Beyond. D(b-d)....50 

In Paradise. A minor (c-e).-.50 

Mascheroni, Angelo. The Brighter Day. D (h-d), Eb 

(C-eb), F (d-f). G (e-g).-.75 

Hope, Love, and Faith. C (c-d), D (d-e), Eb (eb-f|, 

F (f-g)....v,.......-.75 

McLeod, Norman. The Daughters of Zion. Ep (d-eb), 

F(e-f),G(f#-g).5° 

The Palace of Truth. D (d-c), Eb (cb-f), F (f-g).. .50 


•Peskett, Frank. The Golden Gateway. D (b-d), F (d-f) .50 
Pontius, William H. The Homeland. C (b-c), Eb (db-g)- .60 
Remick, E. T. Rock of Ages. Ab (ab-dp), Bb (bb-eb), 

Db (db-gb).so 

Roeder, Martin. Shadows. Eb (c-eb). G (c-g).30 

Santley, Charles. Ave Maria. Angel Voices. Ep (cb-eb), 

G (g-g).-...60 

•Sheldon, L. T. Saviour, Breathe an Evening Blessing; 

Eb (a-eb)... — .50 

St. Quentin, Ed. The Ladder of Life. C (c-e), D (d-tjf)... .50 

Song of Praise. Eb (bb-eb).-.50 

The Temple of Peace. Bb (bb-d), C (c-e), D (d-f#), Eb 

(eb-g).—.....—.5« 

Treharne, Bryceson. The Heavenly Dream. F (c-d), G 

(d-c), Ab (cb-f), Bb (f-g).60 

•The Children’s Thanksgiving. Eb (bb-eb), F (c-f), G 

(d-g)..-.5« 

The Land of Twilight Shadows. C (c-d), D (d-e).60 

•Sing, O Ye Little Ones. G (b-e), Ab (c-f).-.50 

The Temple of Wisdom. Eb (db-eb), F (cb-f).....—.50 

•Whitby, Edward. God s Way. Ab (c-f), Bb (d-g).50 

Songs marked * may also be had with Violin obligato. 

Many of the above songs have already become famous in 
America, notably the “ Plains of Peace,” by Barnard; “ O Eyes 
That Are Weary,” by Brackett; "Rock of Ages,” by Remick; “The 
Heavenly Dream,” by Treharne, etc., etc.; while there are a num¬ 
ber by well-known English song writers which are practically un¬ 
known to our American singers, although having scored as great 
a success in England as those mentioned above. 

Any of the above will be sent postpaid to any address upon 
receipt of one-half the marked price. 

WE SEND FREE 

our latest Catalogue, also Thematic Song Catalogue, Teach¬ 
ers’ Book of Samples and lists of “Edition Wood" and 
" Bosworth Edition," also “ Wood’s Pupils’ Practice Slips.” 

On receipt of satisfactory references any of our publications 
will be sent “ on selection." 


The B. F.Wood Music Co. 

221 Columbus Ave. 6 East Seventeenth St. 

BOSTON NEW YORK 
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THE ETUDE 


Have You Examined? 


RUBINSTEIN’S FINGER EXERCISES. Technical 
Studies from the Theoretical and Technical Piano¬ 
forte Method. By A. Villolgn. 
frEUTLING’S SELECTED STUDIES. In four grades. 
REUTLING’S SELECTED ETUDES. In two grades. 
REUTUNG’S MUSIC PAD. A Tablet for Theory 
Students. 

BR1X DAILY STUDIES. In Chords and Arpeggios. 
GIESBACH’S SELECTED SONATINAS. A Collec¬ 
tion of Modem Sonatinas. 

GRUN’S SELECTED STUDIES. For the Violin, in 
four hooks. 

HOFFMANN’S EASIEST SONATINA ALBUM. The 
very simplest of Sonatinas* 

HOFFMANN’S “ FOUR HAND COLLECTION.” 

Easy and instructive Four-hand Pieces. 

EVANS’ FORTY OCTAVE STUDIES. In two books. 

The above works are all of great merit and 


The High Standard of 
Excellence of the 
“WEYMANN” and 
“KEYSTONE STATE” 
Mandolins, Guitars, Ban¬ 
jos, Zithers, etc., has made 
them famous throughout the 
world. 

Our superior factory facili¬ 
ties enable us to offer instru¬ 
ments of the highest quality 
at prices ordinarily paid for 
inferior production. 

Catalogue and discount list 
mailed upon request. 

Two of our latest publications offered by 
our sheet music department at 20c. per copy. 

“Rajah" March and Two-step, "King of 
the Mighty Deep" (vocal), mailed upon 
receipt of amount (stamps accepted). 

WEYMANN & SON 

1022 Market Street 

Established .864 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



now being used by the very best teachers. 

PUBLISHED BY 

W. H. WILLIS & CO. 

S. E. Cor. Fourth and Elm Sts. 

CINCINNATI, • • • OHIO 


Music Teachers, Attention! 


FOUR. 

Splendid Exhibition T£)uets 

Let Us Go for Pleasure, 4 hands, Mazurette, • $1.00 

Tambourine March, 4 " Treloar, • 

Sleighride Galop, 4 " Treloar, 

Railroad Galop, 4 “ Treloar, 

Upon receipt of One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
we will mail one copy each of these duets. Send 
for catalogue. 

THE TR.ELOAR. MVSIC CO 

MEXICO. MO. 


XLhc Waba sb Xtne 

H g the natural IRoute 
Between Mcstern Gateways 

anS 

principal Eastern Cities 


Pianists and Piano Teachers 

ORDER AT ONCE a copy of a "Nocturne” 
for piano (Grade 4.) 

By E. JENNINGS MILLER. - - Seville, Ohio 

Price, - - 50 Cents 


Bethany Commandery March 

By REINHART MEYER 

The NEW HARVARD MARCH, 
just published for Piano Solo, has 
made a decided hit. Played at the 
Harvard and University of Penn¬ 
sylvania Football game by the Col¬ 
lege Band of 40 men. The climax 
was reached at the 

HARVARD AND YALE GAME 

where it was featured by a band of 
75 men. Sung and whistled by all 
the students. Price, $0.40 

Send for sample copy. Ask your Dealer for it 

CVNDY MVSIC COMPANY 

93 COURT STREET. - POSTON, MASS. 


PRESERVE YOUR COPIES 
OF THE ETUDE. 

The Etude Binder 

It is simple but complete, cheap but durable, and 
beautiful in appearauce. 

It has a solid wooden back, which always keeps it 
i shape, and it does not mutilate the contents. 

The copies are instantly but securely hound by the thin 
slats which run the length of the periodical, and yet 
be removed at pleasure. 

Each Binder holds twelve copies, or a full year’s sub¬ 
scription, of The Etude. 

PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00 

THE0. PRESSER, tfOS Chestnut St., Philada. 


Palmer’s Piano Primer 

P ROMINENT Piano Players Prefer Palmer’s Piano 
Primer. It is Progressively Plan’d. Practical 
Pianists Pronounce it Peerless, Perfect. Pupils 
Peruse it with Pleasure and Profit. 375.°oo Published 
Proves Popularity. Price, Paper covers, 60 Pennies. 
Please Purchase Promptly. 


PALMER’S PRONOUNCING POCKET DICTIONARY of 3150 

Musical Terms and Abbreviations, to which 1% now aaaea ror 
the first time : 

PALMER’S PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

contaVnlng the names of 2500 Musicians, giving pronunciahMB, 
nationalities, specialties, dates of birth, etc. The two diction 
aries in one neat pocket volume. Price. 30 cts. 

PALMER’S BOOK of 516 short and bright INTERLUDES AND 
Modulations in all Keys. Price, $1.50 net. 

KING OF THE SEA. A brilliant concert song for Bass or Ban- 

technic 50 & “raVwen 

with similar compositions by the popular English composers. 
Music Journal. 

The abovei 

If your music dealer uuea no. -- 

H. R. PALMER, Lock Box 1841, NEW YORK CITY 


FREE ED UGATI °tj 


'THE MURRAYFIELD. 


TRY THIS ON YOUR PIANO OR ORGAN AND ORDER A COMPLETE COPY. 

murrayfidd. 

One of the most popular Two Steps 
ever Published. 
FIFTEENTH EDITION. 
Issued as follows. Be #il£Price 
Piano Solo. 

Piano Duett (four hands;. 75 

Mandolin Solo. ® 

Guitar Solo.• “ IQ 

Mandolin and Guitar. 4 

Mandolin and Piano 5 g 

Mandolin Orchestra.> * 

Violin and Piano. ® s o 

Full Orchestra.. 

Full Band. 50 ** 



ested in Piano, Organ, Mandolin,^ 
Guitar, Banjo or any 0 J* er J sen d 
Instrument, to whom we 
free the Popular Music Herald. 

Books of Great. Renown. Be #jj£ P?|e 

Riehwood Methods. 

Klchwood Chord Books... 

Riehwood Organ Volunta' 


Riehwood Organ ... 

Riehwood Rudiments of Music. . 
Riehwood Dictionary of Music. 


s HE CEO. JABERC MUSIC CO., 121 W. 7th St, Cincinnati 
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THE BEST LIVING COMPOSERS. 


By HENRY T. FINCK. 

* * * 


In the eighteen years from 1797 to 1815 no fewer 
than nine of the most famous composers were bom: 
Schubert, Berlioz, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, 
Liszt, Wagner, Verdi, and Franz. A great master for 
every two years! 

In face of such a remarkable fact we may feel in¬ 
clined to join those who weep for the good old times; 
and yet, if we pause to reflect, we see that it would 
be foolish to weep. TTe know that the nine composers 
named were great masters, but their contemporaries, 
for the most part, did nut know it. Consequently, is 
it not likely that the composers who 
are our contemporaries are greater 
than we suppose them to be, and 
that distance will lend enchantment 
to the viewt 


or three who will hold a higher rank in the judgment 
of posterity than they do now. 

Sinding is another Norwegian concerning whom 
most of us do not yet know enough to be able to 
justly rate him. I know that Anton Seidl esteemed 
him highly, and Grieg has written to me concerning 
him: “He has been accused of being too Wagnerian, 
but that, in my opinion, is a shallow judgment. In 
his songs in particular he is all Sinding. Especially 
inspired are his settings of Drachinann’s poems. 
Lange-Miiller and Sjiigren also are extremely poetic 


Scandinavia. 


s the 


I feel quite certain that this 
case with some of the composers 
now living; Grieg, for instance. We 
all know how Schumann, who con¬ 
sidered Chopin the most poetic mu¬ 
sician of his time, had to fight the 
German critics, who sneered at him 
as a mere writer of drawing-room 
pieces. Grieg, “the Norwegian Cho¬ 
pin,” as Hans von Biilow called him, 
has been similarly belittled because 
he has built no sky-scraper sym¬ 
phonies or four-hour operas. How a 
Japanese artist who spends a year 
on a small vase would laugh at our 
esthetic barbarism! There is in the 
short piano-pieces and songs of Grieg 
more genius—more original melody, 
harmony, rhythm—than in the most 
elaborate German symphonies and operas, except 
those written by the very greatest masters. Grieg’s 
melodies are not, as most persons suppose (because 
ignorant critics have told them so a hundred times), 
copies of Norwegian folk-songs; they are his own, 
as much as Chopin’s are his own; and in harmony 
and modulation only Bach, Schubert, and Chopin are 
his peers. “The realm of harmony,” he wrote to me 
a few years ago, “was always my dream-world.” And 
what an enchanting world it is! 

Dr. Riemann remarks, in his recently published 
history of nineteenth-century music, that some of 
Grieg’s songs “speak a tone-language reminding one of 
Schubert in his greatest moments.” Grieg is the de¬ 
light of our own American MacDowell, one of the 
most original of living composers, two of whose so¬ 
natas are dedicated to his Norwegian friend. The 
French Pugno, the Polish Paderewski, and the Scotch- 
French-German d’Albert have also come under the 
influence of Grieg. Among these men there are two 



Symphony Hall, Boston, 1 
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and refined song-writers, the first named suggesting 
his Danish origin, while the other is more.cosmo¬ 
politan.” 

Poland. 

It is unusual for a great composer to speak in 
such complimentary terms of living colleagues. 
Niecks doubts “very much whether a musician could 
be instanced whose sympathies were narrower than 
those of Chopin.” Wagner apparently could not dis¬ 
cover merit in any of his contemporaries except Liszt 
and Franz. Rubinstein declared bluntly that music 
ended with Chopin. In the case of Wagner, ignorance 
was the chief source of his skepticism; he had neither 
the time nor the inclination to acquaint himself with 
what was being written by others. In Rubinstein’s 
case jealousy of more successful rival composers (espe¬ 
cially Wagner) inspired his Mephistophelian attitude. 
Professional jealousy is what one of the most promis¬ 
ing of the younger composers, Paderewski, has to con¬ 


tend with now, and will have to contend with more 
and more. Hundreds of his would-be rivals, already 
embittered by his astounding success as a pianist, 
cannot endure the thought of his being also recognized 
as a great composer. But they will have to make up 
their minds to it. His pianoforte pieces — among them 
the “Krakoviak,” as quaintly delightful as any Chopin 
mazurka—would alone assign him a high rank; but, 
like Liszt, he has done greater things in other fields. 
His “Polish Fantasia” revealed an astonishing gift for 
orchestral writing, and his “Manru” is not only the 
best first opera ever written by any master, but is an 
opera which I would rather hear for my pleasure than 
any written since “Carmen,” excepting “Hfinsel and 
Gretel.” 

While Paderewski and Grieg alone would suffice to 
uphold the musical fame of Poland and Norway, 
established by Chopin and Gade, there are others that 
cannot he dwelt on in a brief survey, 
but some of whom may at this very 
moment be engaged in some im¬ 
mortal task. It is absurd to sup¬ 
pose that music, the youngest and 
the most popular of the arts, should 
be already in its decline. 

Bohemia. 

At a recent series of concerts given 
in Vienna Oscar Nedbal conducted 
works by himself and five other 
Bohemian composers: Smetana, 
DvArfik, Suk, Forster, and Fibieh. 
Bohemia lias always been noted as a 
country in which a love of. music 
was instinctive among all classes, 
but it is only in recent times that 
it has given birth to great com¬ 
posers; so there is no more occa¬ 
sion to speak of the “good o!d 
times” than there is in Scandinavia. 
Smetana, to be Bure, died in 1884, 
but his music is only just begin¬ 
ning to lie appreciated at its true 
value. The greatest of the Bohe¬ 
mians, Antonin DvArfik, is still living and doing 
some of his best work. Though not a song-writer 
par excellence, I found his “As My Dear Old Mother” 
good enough to be included in a collection of “Fifty 
Master-songs” which I have recently made. As a 
writer of chamber-music I cannot see wherein he is 
inferior to the great German masters, and his sym¬ 
phonies are certainly among the beHt written since 
Beethoven. In the art of delicate and rich orchestral 
coloring DvArfik, in my opinion, far surpasses Richard 
Strauss, who receives so much praise on this score. 
DvArfik is, like Liszt, a music-Al descendant of Schu¬ 
bert; but just as Liszt enriched European music with 
Hungarian rhythms and melody, so DvArfik has given 
it exotic charm and variety by making use of the 
wild and rapturous Bohemian rhythms. The impor¬ 
tance of this matter will be better understood in the 
future, when DvArfik will seem bigger than he does to 
most of us. 
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Russia. 

Russia lost the two greatest of her composers al¬ 
most a decade ago—Tscliaikowsky in 1893 and Rubin¬ 
stein in the following year; but we may claim them 
as of our time rather than of the past, so far as their 
influence is concerned. And there are others. Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff is, I am told, considered by so great 
an authority as Theodore Thomas, superior even to 
Tscliaikowsky and Rubinstein. He certainly is more 
national, more of a genuine Russian, less cosmo¬ 
politan; and the same is true of some of the other 
Russians of the new school. This Russian school is 
not based on Wagner, like the new schools in other 
countries, but on Russian folk-jp.usic and on Liszt. 
In harmonic daring the Russians go even beyond 
Liszt. Conservatives stand aghast at the barbaric 
rudeness and splendor of much of this music, but the 
public is apt to like it, and that settles the point, no 
matter how slow the critics may be in joining the pro¬ 
cession. It is necessary to read the reminiscences of 
Rubinstein to realize that musical culture and musical 
genius were almost unknown in Russia in the “good 
old times’; in fact, until about half a century ago. 

Rubinstein’s own compositions have not yet re¬ 
ceived the honor they deserve because of their rich 
spontaneous melody. Tscliaikowsky, on the other 
hand, is becoming more popular every year. In 
London concert-halls Wagner alone is ahead of him. 
Concerning the leaders of the national Russian school 
(which was founded by Glinka) the eminent French 
composer Alfred Bruneau has an interesting article in 
the Revue de Paris of September 15th, in which, 
among other things, he points out the remarkable fact 
that Moussorgski, Balakireff, Cesar Cui, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, and Glazounoff, instead of tearing each other 
to pieces, like composers in other countries, have been, 
for a quarter of a century, the best of friends, united 
in a common cause. 


Hungary. 

While the Russians are to a considerable extent 
followers of Liszt, that great man—whose triumph as 
a composer has come at last—has not yet had a suc¬ 
cessor in his native Hungary, unless Dohnanyi should 
prove such. Dr. William Mason esteems him highly— 
more highly, I confess, than I do. Goldmark, to be 
sure, is still living, and has a new opera in rehearsal. 
But, while Goldmark was born in Hungary, he belongs 
musically rather to the German school; he is a sort 
of German orientalist. It was Wagner who called 
Vienna a “half-Asiatic” city. While Goldmark's sym¬ 
phonies have faded, his overtures and some of his 
operas will long continue to interest music-lovers. 

A few days ago I received a visit from Rubin Gold- 
mark, a nephew of the composer. Having regained 
his health at Denver, he has returned to live in New 
York. His “Hiawatha,” played by the Boston Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra a few years ago, gave me the impres¬ 
sion that he may rise to as high a rank as his uncle 
Karl. 

Germany. 

Germany is still divided into Kingdoms, but mu¬ 
sically speaking there seems to be an interregnum. 
The Kings are dead, and while there are many princes 
ready to ascend the thrones, their claims are not gen¬ 
erally recognized. Still, it is quite possible that the 
next generation will wonder at our obtuseness (as we 
wonder at our predecessors’) for not recognizing the 
crown princes in the realms of opera, orchestral mu¬ 
sic, song, and so on. 

A noisy band of enthusiasts—almost as noisy as 
their hero’s works—is trying hard to persuade the 
world that Richard Strauss is not only greater than 
Johann Strauss, but greater than Liszt and Wagner. 
Strauss has, indeed, written some charming songs, and 
very effective symphonic poems (his operas I have not 
heard); but unless his melodic faculty undergoes a 
change into something as rich and strange as his 
harmonies, the claims of his fiery champions will 
hardly be upheld by posterity. 

While Richard Strauss was at first a follower of 
Brahms, but subsequently became an extreme disciple 
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of Liszt and Wagner, the man who ranks next in 
prominence among living German composers, Hum¬ 
perdinck, belongs entirely to the Wagner school. The 
extraordinary success of his “Hansel and Gretel” was 
due to his admirable presentation of that German 
folk-tale in Wagnerian colors. But he is far from 
being a mere imitator. There is in that opera a 
splendid originality and a genuine dramatic gift. 
Perhaps it would have been better for the cause of 
German opera if “Hansel and Gretel” had not made 
Humperdinck a rich man. In the nine years since its 
production he has rested on his laurels. But perhaps 
his new score, “Cinderella,” now in rehearsal in sev¬ 
eral German cities, will be a forward step. I sincerely 
hope so, as I see little good in the other German 
opera-composers of the time, though, to be sure, my 
experience is limited, and my faith in German critics 
not very strong. 

Among the more prominent Austrian and German 
composers of the immediate past or present with 
whose works we are insufficiently acquainted in this 
country are Bruckner, Hugo Wolf, Bungert, Kistler, 
Sommer, NicodG, Draeseke, Weingartner, Mahler, 
Schillings, Siegfried Wagner, Becker, Huber, Gotz, 
Briill, Cornelius, Nessler, Heuberger, Thuille, Fielitz, 
and many others. Most of these will ultimately be 
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“young Italian school.” As a master of harmony and 
orchestration he is even superior to Verdi; but h 
lacks his melodic faculty. We are beginning to J 
that even Wagner’s success has been due chiefly to hi;* 
inexhaustible supply of original melody. i n aboIi 7* 
ing florid arias and set numbers, and in making more 
artistic use of the orchestra, all the Italians are fol 
lowing Wagner; but as his operas are now the fashion 
in Italy, the composers cannot copy his melodies or 
modulations without being detected as plagiarists 
Bolto’s “Mefistofele,” if Wagnerian, is a splendid 
opera, and I hope we shall all live to hear his “Nero.” 

France. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of Liszt’s friend Sgam- 
bati and a few others, the word music in Italy remains 
synonymous with opera. Not so in France. True 
if we look at the famous French composers, from Ber¬ 
lioz to the present day,—Auber, Thomas, Gounod 
Bizet, Reyer, Massenet, Saint-Saens, Lalo, Godard,’ 
Bruneau, Delibes, Dubois, Chabrier, Cliarpentier,— 
we find that all were opera-composers, most of them 
pre-eminently so; still, other branches of music have 
been cultivated, too. This is notably true in the case 
of Saint-Saens, who has not only written good operas, 
but symphonic and chamber-music ranking with the 
best modern German products. His symphonic poems 
are models of program-music, and there is more 
thought, and food for thought, in his symphonies than 
most of us are yet aware of. If he has not Berlioz’s 
orchestral virtuosity, he has more scholarship and 
infinitely more ideas. In Parisian concert programs 
much space is also given at present to Cesar Franck, 
a representative of the Liszt-Berlioz school, and to 
his pupil, Vincent d’lndy. 

England and America. 

Excellent surveys of the present condition of music 
in England and America have been made by J. A. 
Fuller Maitland in his “English Music in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century” and Rupert Hughes in his “Contem¬ 
porary American Composers.” Mr. Maitland doubt¬ 
less claims too much when he declares concerning the 
“Leaders of the English Renaissance”— Mackenzie, 
Parry, Goring Thomas, Cowen, and Stanford — that 
these five “can be compared with any school that the 
world of music has seen,” and that they have “at 
least as much originality of invention as the Rus¬ 
sians”; but he is right in maintaining that in a thou¬ 
sand ways the English atmosphere is now more favor¬ 
able to native talent than it was a century ago. 

If Mr. Hughes is also somewhat oversanguine in his 
estimate of American composers (the minor ones, at 
any rate), this is better than if he underestimated 
them. He does not say too much, however, concerning 
John K. Paine (the first really great academic com¬ 
poser this country has produced), Edward Macdowell 
(who has no superior in Europe as a writer of songs 
and pianoforte pieces), Edgar Kelley, George Chad¬ 
wick, Horatio Parker, Arthur Nevin, Arthur Foote, 

H. H. Huss, and some others of our more prominent 
composers. Several of those here named have already 
made considerable headway in Europe, and they will 
succeed in this direction more and more as they cease 
imitating foreign music and become Americanists. 

The Future. 

The future of music in this country ought to, and 
perhaps will, lie largely in the hands of our own com¬ 
posers. What that music of the future will be like, 
it would be rash to prophesy. Personally I am con¬ 
vinced that our writers will cultivate chiefly the m u 
sical short story,” the song and the opera, giving up 
symphonies and sonatas; and I have given my reasons 
for this belief in the October number of The Forum. 

I also believe that instrumental music will become 
more and more closely allied with poetry, as in the 
“Woodland Sketches” and “Sea Pieces” of MacDowelt 
New instruments will be added to the orchestra, and 
medieval ones revived. The old church-modes will 
be used to a considerable extent to give piquancy 
harmony and to intensify the agony of our minrt 
mode. All that is good in folk-songs will be absor 
in the world’s art-musie. 
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THE PERENNIAL ROMANTICISM. 

By W. J. HENDERSON. 


[In a consideration of music as it exists to-day we 
must take note of the presence of the phase known 
as romanticism, which is to many persons, perhaps, 
little more than a mere phrase. Romanticism is more 
than a form of expression, it is, as Mr. Henderson 
clearly brings out, a force, a movement, an impulse 
of the esthetic nature. To appreciate it clearly in 
music is not a matter of analysis, as is in part, at 
least, the ease with the old classic forms. An under¬ 
standing of the romantic in music grows from a feel¬ 
ing of a certain something in music, a “message,” 
as Mr. Henderson says in one place. We trust that 
this exposition of the subject will assist many of our 
readers to understand the difference between the ro¬ 
mantic and the classic.— Editor.] 

Classic and Romantic as Applied to Music. 

It is hardly necessary to remind students of music 
that the terms “classic” and “romantic” have special 
meanings as applied to the tone-art. The classic 
works are those in the great forms molded by the 
genius of the masters of the eighteenth century, whose 
work was, in a large measure, that of explorers into 
the field of musical architecture. The romantic com¬ 
positions were written later by masters who pro¬ 
claimed that the form must be subservient to the 
content and must be altered to meet the demands of 
emotional utterance. The romanticists gave us the 
symphony in one piece, as in the case of Schumann’s 
in D-minor; the symphonic poem, based upon the 
postulate that there is no break between any two 
successive emotional states; and the concerto, em¬ 
ploying the device of community of theme in the 
various movements. 

In the field of the lyric drama the romantic move¬ 
ment, which took its rise with Weber, led directly to 
the music dramas of Wagner and the operas of the 
young Italian school, in which all the formulas of 
the Neapolitan masters have been abolished. In the 
field of song the romantic movement burst into full 
flight with Schubert’s “Gretchen am Spinnrade” and 
"Erl-K8nig,” and made the old strophic form almost 
a thing of the past. 

The Distinction Lies in the Purpose. 

If there is any distinction between classicism and 
romanticism in music it certainly is in the point of 
view, in the purpose. The aim of Haydn and Mozart 
in their symphonies and their quartets was to write 
beautiful music, beautiful in itself, in its thematic 
material, and in the method of development. To such 
music is applicable Hanslick’s appellation of “ara¬ 
besques of sound.” The deep tones of human passion 
do not sound in these works. There is no attempt to 
make the symphony or the quartet utter a message. 
All is for chaste and transparent artistic beauty of 
form. Grace and sunshine and happiness prevail. 
Neither Mozart nor Haydn ever rose to the heights 
of tragedy. Neither dreamed of becoming, like Beet¬ 
hoven, a seer and a prophet. Not even in their wildest 
imaginings could they have conceived the possibility 
of music’s following the literary path of Ibsen toward 
the hospital and the insane asylum. 

Romantic Principle Not New. 

But it is wholly a mistake to suppose that the ro¬ 
mantic principle was a new thing in music at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. It was there 
always. It was from the beginning the impulse of 
progress, just as the classic feeling—the feeling for 
pure beauty and perfect form —was the conserving 
force. What led to the development of the art of 
descant? Nothing in the world but a desire to en¬ 
large a narrow and confining form so as to acquire 
more beauty of sound. From that impulse grew the 
great schools of medieval contrapuntists, whose mas¬ 
ters were continually laboring to develop a more 


highly organized musical method. Their aim was 
beauty, merely external and pleasing solely to the car, 
but none the less beauty. Their struggle lasts for 
centuries, for the reason that they had to manu¬ 
facture the materials of their art. 

With the advent of the famous Josquin des Pres 
(1450-1521) a large stride forward was made. Des 
PrGs found a mass of material ready to his hand. A 
fairly well developed system of musical law was ex¬ 
tant. He was not compelled to discover laws; he 
used those laid down by his forerunners. He wrote 
with freedom, and the result was an outpour of mu¬ 
sical sweetness which amazed the world of his time. 
What followed? A little later we find composers turn¬ 
ing their attention to the imitation of externals, to 
picturing movement and sound in music. Jannequin 
wrote his “Cries of Paris,” his "Battle.” Others made 
sound-pictures, or rather photographs. The romantic 
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impulse, the impulse of progress in music, was at its 
work. 

At the close of the fifteenth century came the com¬ 
pletion of the *cycle. With the music of Orlando 
Lasso and Palestrina music entered upon the achieve¬ 
ment of expression. As yet the note of human passion 
had not been sounded. As yet the deep significance 
of the contrast between major and minor had not 
been learned, nor the potency of crashing dissonances, 
nor the eloquence of varied rhythm. Diatonic har¬ 
mony, the ecclesiastic modes, broad and stately move¬ 
ment were the elements of music. For up to this time 
the aim of composers had been to build up a grand 
choral service for the Roman church, and in the music 
of Palestrina and Lasso the perfect expression of 
religious exaltation was attained. The feeling of this 
music is that of the cathedral: rapt, passionless, 
ethereal. 

But now began the development of opera and of 
independent instrumental music. Again composers 
had to manufacture materials. For a time they con¬ 
tented themselves with adapting to instrumental per¬ 
formance the methods and manner of medieval church 


counterpoint, and when Italy had advanced beyond 
this stage Germany clung to it till she left us the 
mighty fugues of Bach. Meanwhile the monophonic 
style of writing had been born, and instrumental com¬ 
posers set out along the path which led to the organ¬ 
ization of the sonata form. Step by step they re¬ 
peated the labors of the fathers of music. True, they 
had not to devise harmony and counterpoint, but they 
did have to build from the very foundations a form. 

Romantic Impulse Seeking for Expression. 

All the time the romantic impulse was working 
among them, and driving them to seek for methods of 
expression. But it was inevitable that at first they 
should not go beyond simple external beauty. It was 
in the nature of music that they must find that, just 
as the early contrapuntists did, before they could 
begin to utter their inner lives. But no sooner had 
Haydn settled apparently for all time the sonata form 
than Beethoven, finding it ready to his hand, broke 
away from its rigid outline in order to make it say 
what he wished to say. In the G-major and E-flat 
piano concertos, in the fifth symphony, in several so¬ 
natas he joined movements to prevent interruption 
of the sequence of mood-pictures. 

As the early fathers in the final period of the de¬ 
velopment of their art arrived at the expression of 
religious contemplation, so the instrumental masters 
at length reach the expression of human emotion. 
With the aid of text the opera-composers had already 
made music illustrative of the passion, the tragedy 
of human life. Borrowing their musical vocabulary 
and vastly enriching it, the instrumental composers 
sought to make absolute music the complete speech 
of emotion. 

Future of the Romantic Movement. 

It is the extreme advance of this movement that 
we speak of as romanticism in music; but plainly 
the romantic impulse has never been absent from 
the art. It is the impulse which has continually 
pushed music onward. The question naturally arises: 
Will the operation of the romantic principle drive the 
classic or formal principle out of music? Or will the 
two reconcile themselves? Undoubtedly the latter 
will be the ease. No matter how they have striven, 
the ultraromantic writers have not been able to com¬ 
pose without employing definite musical subjects, 
methods of musical development founded on that of 
the first-movement form, the building of climaxes in 
manners established by the classicists, and the sys¬ 
tematic and lucid repetition of musical ideas. 

They cannot avoid these things because they are 
demanded by the fundamental rules of musical form, 
and in music, as has often been said, form is the first 
manifestation of law. The romanticists may alter 
the relative positions of the component parts of the 
old symphonic form, and thus produce forms which 
are externally novel, but they cannot abolish the com¬ 
ponent parts themselves. Those are fundamental, 
just as the subject and the answer and the counter¬ 
subject are in the contrapuntal forms. New ideas in 
harmony will come, and doubtless future generations 
will admire combinations which are now intolerable. 
Melodic style will change, as it has changed within 
the memory of those now living. But the laws of 
form are elementary, and because of that the romantic 
impulse will never carry music into regions from 
which those laws can be excluded. 


Ox every day part of their morning sendee shall 
be a song in honor of the hero whose birthday it is; 
and part of their evening sendee a song of triumph 
for the fair death of one whose death-day it is; and 
in their first learning of notes they shall be taught 
the great purpose of music, which is to say a thing 
that you mean deeply, in the strongest and clearest 
possible way; and they shall never be taught to sing 
what they do not mean. They shall be able to sing 
merrily when they are happy, and earnestly when 
they are sad; but they shall find no mirth in mockery 
or obscenity, neither shall they waste and profane 
their hearts with artificial sorrow .—John RusHn. 
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Music as it Exists in the United States: 
A General View. 

By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


To one looking over the field of music, including 
other countries as well as our own, the art seems 
just now to be in a sort of lull, in which creative work 
of the first class is not being produced, although a 
great deal of progress is being made in understanding 
the best work of the past. The increase in attention 
to music of the highest class is most gratifying, the 
world over. In Europe not only do the opera-houses 
give well-arranged performances of the best of the 
established repertory, but new works are brought out 
with a liberality remarkable, considering the unthank¬ 
ful nature of such an undertaking. 

Striving for Bigness. 

All the composers of opera since Wagner seem suf¬ 
fering from what might be called megatheriomania— 
or hankering after bigness. An important orchestral 
work is first of all long; then it is scored for the 
largest kind of orchestra, 
and it must be full of 
passages in which an un¬ 
heard of number of 
themes are combined, and 
an unprecedented variety 
of instruments are doing 
their utmost to create an 
impossible confusion of 
sound, which it would be 
improper to denominate 
symphony.. (It is in the 
line of the returning an¬ 
glers from a summer va¬ 
cation; each tries to out¬ 
vie the fish-stories of 
his predecessor.) Opera 
shares this disease. Wag¬ 
ner set the key, and un¬ 
less a young man can im¬ 
agine to himself that he 
has out-Wagnered the 
“Gotterdfimmerung” in 
the fluency of theme-com¬ 
bination, he has failed to 
arrive. Hence to produce 
a really pretentious new 
opera costs a prodigious 
pile of money, and an 
even greater expenditure 
of human labor in learn¬ 
ing and singing it. Mean¬ 
while the public has ob¬ 
served the diligent quar- 
ter-of-a-century advertis¬ 
ing of the Wagnerian 
works, and they form the 

staple of repertory in all the leading opera-houses. It 
would seem as if the rage for magnitude had about 
reached its limits. But in art prediction is at owner’s 
risk; therefore we forbear. 

Why the United States Has Not Produced a 
Master-Composer. 


iant virtuoso composer, Richard Strauss, is the son 
of a musician, brought up from childhood to the trade. 
That it still remains question whether with all his 
mighty technic Richard Strauss has anything of 
world-importance to say is not the fault of his train¬ 
ing. 

We have in America at least one composer of world- 
rank, Mr. John Philip Sousa. He has not perpetrated 
many symphonies, and the attempts he has made in 
this direction are by no means such as to cause regret 
at their small number; but in his own specialty of 
lightly-moved, highly-rhythmic, spirited music, in the 
folks-tone, he has not only caught the ear of his own 
country completely, but that of the whole world as 
well. This is something. The world is full of band¬ 
masters whose compositions fill many and many a 
ream of music-scores; yet Sousa holds rank as a 


a country 


It is not to be wondered at that our i 
has not yet produced a composer accepted as the equa'l 
of the great gifted and selected names from the Euro¬ 
pean musical pantheon. A composer is not made off¬ 
hand by sending a boy to a music-school. Else the 
world would be overrun with the guild. It takes 
about ten generations of ancestors, all musical to 
aclneve a composer of the first class; at least it was 
by this road that Bach and Beethoven came, while 
Mozart and many others had musical parentage. The 
latest great master of musical structure, Johannes 
Brahms, i-- • 


nALL (Interior), Boston, Mass. 
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musician, and I know not 
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most beautiful songs; and Mrs. Beach and Margaret 
Lang have not been far behind. 

Thus it appears that in the line in which a composer 
has a chance to acquire experience and to educate his 
car by hearing his own things done well, while the 
ink is still wet upon the paper, the province of song 
our writers show magnificent advances over anything 
to be seen previous to this existing generation 
Genius is liable to crop out in very unexpected plaees 
Not long ago I had the pleasure of examining a set 
of songs by a young composer who has been for sev¬ 
eral years a protege of Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor, and 
hailing from an inland town, where symphony con¬ 
certs do not flourish and music-schools formerly 
neglected to educate. I found musical and structural 
talent of extremely high order, masterly in delineat¬ 
ing a mood by means of music. Is it not something 
that a remote provincial town should produce a young 
musician with an ideality and ambition like this? 
Does it not indicate something in the atmosphere out 
of which a great musical development will arise? 

Possibilities in Orchestral Work. 

Personally it does not particularly distress me that 
as yet no one of our young Americans has written a 
great symphony. Yes, I know, they have written the 
“great” all right; but not 
the symphony. The or¬ 
chestra is not an instru¬ 
ment for a youngster to 
master out of hand. And, 
owing to the tight rein 
our musical unions keep 
on us, we are not likely 
for a long time to have 
any young American con¬ 
ducting at the age of 
twelve or fifteen, which 
was the way in which 
Beethoven got his technic. 
The German musician in 
this country, humble 
enough in his own, does 
not regard favorably the 
musical aspirations of 
even his own American 
pupils. Eventually he 
will die. Then a young 
American player will take 
his place. And so event¬ 
ually there will come up 
a real production of or¬ 
chestral music as full of 
life and ideality as 
Sousa’s marches are of 
their own peculiar flavor. 

Once nicely admitted to 
the pantheon, we have 
reason to hope that the 
souls of our foreign mas¬ 
ters will do us the jus¬ 
tice to admit that Amer¬ 
ica did very well for them. I suppose even the opera- 
singers will not begrudge us so much. 

Musical Instruction in the United States. 

We are in the habit, at least I am, of claiming that 
musical training is better in this country than in 
Europe. Perhaps it is, and perhaps it is not. Very 
good debators might find something to say on both 
sides. While we recognize in German teaching t°° 
much tradition and too little recognition of individ- 
uality, perhaps we have among our private teachers 
too much of both. Our schools are as nearly as 
possible German schools, which show better qualities) 
if any, only through a slightly more elastic adminis 
tration. We certainly have some teachers of hig 
grade in all the large schools. With such men as 
Chadwick at the head of a conservatory in Bosto ”’ 
van der Stucken in Cincinnati, Sternberg in e 
phia, high professional ideals ought to prevail. " 
fortunately the supply of first-class musicians doe 
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not seem to hold out for uses in the larger cities like 
New York and Chicago. But it is safe to say that 
any young American desiring a musical education can 
acquire a really good and thorough one in the United 
States. Doubtless thousands of pupils are studying 
with teachers w ho are not now and never will be good 
musicians. Assuredly. But some of these non-mu¬ 
sicians are w omen with lovely ideals and a great deal 
of good sense; and over their graves ought to be put 
the famous Western epitaph: 

“She done her level best.” 

They discover talent now and then, and take pride 
in developing it up to the very best suggestions they 
can get. 

Women’s Clubs. 

I am not so full of satisfaction with our women’s 
clubs, and especially the musical clubs, because I 
think they run to a certain amateur flavor, and to 
sdcial fripperies, to the neglect of real culture. Yet, 
when so many are gathered together into a co-opera¬ 
tive work in the name of music, it stands to reason 
that though the work as a whole, even in any one 
club, may not measure up to the desired standard, a 
vast amount of good suggestion and encouragement 
must come out. If you kindle even a genteel fire and 
keep it burning long enough, the temperature of the 
immediate neighborhood is bound to show it event¬ 
ually. 

American Singers. 

At least one thing we may claim as Americans. 
Our singers can sing higher and stay up longer and 
come down softer and more like snow-flakes than any 
other singers in the world. Our girls have exquisite 
voices, whose fine timbre is the delight of the great 
singing teachers of the world. Occasionally one of 
these altissimo virtuosi acquires a medium register, 
and takes her stand in the highest ranks of world 
singers. Remember Albani, Nordica, Karnes, Zelie de 
Luzzan, Ellen Bach Yaw, and a lot of new ones, whose 
names do not at the moment occur to me. Also our 
men are artists. Think of Whitney, Charles R. Adams, 
Bispham, Charles W. Clarke, and the like. We might 
almost claim Campanari, so long has he been in 
America. 

Higher Musical Culture. 

There is even a taste for reading about music, which 
fact is show-n by the large circulation of a number 
of musical journals. Serious books rejected by pub¬ 
lishers turned out to have a circulation for ten, even 
twenty, years where a preliminary count of noses 
did not betray a single buyer. It is a great country 
we are living in; and music is the art of our time. 

It might be claimed that too little of the really 
great music is practiced by our young students, 
curiously enough, least of all by our singers, where 
abstinence is not in anyway necessary, for the songs 
of Schumann, Schubert, and the other great writers 
are no more difficult than many that are sung. In 
instrumental music the question of difficulty cuts 
a large figure, very few students relatively rising 
above the sixth grade of ability as pianists, except¬ 
ing here and there a talented girl. And it is also 
true that our students in literature do not all spend 
most of their time with Shakespeare and the others of 
the first class. But the tendency is to improve in this 
respect, and, after all, the musical clubs are doing 
a good deal to help. They create demand for samples 
of the works of the great ones. Hence there is a 
tendency for the repertories of our best pianists even 
in small places to fall into the same lines as those of 
the great virtuosi. And so the standard is all the 
time becoming higher. 

Personally, I believe that music has not yet got 
its maturity. I believe that its mission is to set in 
tones the entire fantasie of the subconscious mind of 
man in its most universal and all-comprehending 
scope; and that so long as men live will this ethereal 
soul-picturing in tones and time go on and become 
more and more highly prized. And as this is by its 
nature a universal language, the question whether 
the greatest masterpieces are written in one country 
or another has only a local importance. 


[We have repeatedly urged, in The Etude, the for¬ 
mation of musical societies in all towns, the members 
making it their duty, as well as privilege, to foster 
musical interests in every possible way. One branch 
of work that is always feasible is the choral society, 
whose concerts, developing later into the musical 
festival, offer a splendid means for bringing and keep¬ 
ing musical work before the public. We urge some 
teacher in every town that does not support a choral 
society, to study Mr. Wodell’s suggestions and put 
them into practice.— Editor.] 

Tiie study and performance of good choral com¬ 
positions, under competent leadership, makes for mu¬ 
sical righteousness, for the culture and refinement of 
the individual, and, through him, of the community. 
For this reason musicians, philanthropists, and re¬ 
ligionists should interest themselves, in a practical 
way, in the formation of choral organizations. 

Instrumentalists, as a rule, take but little interest 
in vocal music. This is an error. The best way in 
which one may come to really know choral music is 
to take part as a singer in its repeated and thorough 
rehearsal. The best instrumental teachers recognize 
the value, to their pupils, of the study and practice 
of singing. Through choral singing the instrumen¬ 
talist may gain in musicianship and acquire a feeling 
for the “singing style” in delivery. The instrumen¬ 
talist should therefore take an active part in the for¬ 
mation and work of the choral society. 

Singers, encouraged by short-sighted vocal teachers, 
sometimes sneer at “singing in chorus.” Some vocal 
pupils, of course, are not sufficiently advanced, tech¬ 
nically, to sing in chorus without detriment to the 
quality of the work of the chorus—and harm to their 
voices. But, if it is safe for the vocalist to sing a solo, 
there is no reason why he should not sing in a chorus, 
while there are several good reasons for his doing so. 
Of course, it is understood that his teacher has been 
wise enough to instruct him to use his voice in the 
same way—with the same care—when singing in 
quartet or chorus, as in solo singing. The skilful 
choral conductor will never allow his singers to force 
their voices, because he knows that forcing spoils the 
quality of tone. Many of the world’s great soloists 
have come from the ranks of the chorus. 

The choral society promotes social intercourse under 
the most favorable conditions. Envy and jealousy 
are to be found wherever men are thrown together. 
But, after all, the exercise of the gift of song in com¬ 
pany with others of like purpose and enthusiasm in 
the study and practice of choral music tends to draw 
out the better nature—to promote good fellowship. 

More persons are musically prepared to join a vocal 
organization than are ready to play an instrument 
or practice with an orchestra. The choral club or 
society is therefore the most available means for 
working up an interest in good music. The music- 
club of piano and orchestral instrument players is 
a subsequent, and in certain cases a consequent, step. 
Sometimes material for both is obtainable. The sing¬ 
ing class and choral society prepare a public for the 
giver of instrumental concerts. 

The taste for music developed through the choral 
society is certain to send pupils to the vocal teacher’s 
studio. Hence the teacher of singing should give his 
support to the choral-club movement. 

As to organization: It is much better to attempt 
little at first, and work up to larger things, than to 
begin upon so grand a scale that it is certain to be 
very difficult to sustain the enterprise after the days 
of enthusiasm over a new thing have passed. News¬ 
papermen have a shrewd saying that it is a poor 
policy to start a nine-column paper in a six-column 
town. A six-column paper in a six-column town fits 
the case, and may be made effective in promoting the 
growth of the town and its own prosperity at the 
same time. So with the choral organization. A 


dozen genuine music-lovers, anxious to learn, in the 
hands of the right leader, is material enough with 
which to build, in the course of time, an effective mu¬ 
sical society. Very much depends upon the quality 
of the leadership. Its chief characteristics must be 
unselfishness, combined with an enthusiastic love for 
choral music. This will mean a burning desire to 
make disciples—to bring others to love it also. It is 
this spirit which triumphs over the many obstacles 
certain to be placed in the way of the organizer and 
leader of a choral society. Some degree of musical 
knowledge and skill is assumed. But unselfishness 
and enthusiasm arc primary requisites for success in 
the leadership of a choral organization. 

In some places a practical plan for setting on foot 
a scheme having for its ultimate object the establish¬ 
ment of an oratorio society would be the organiza¬ 
tion of as large a class in sight-singing as possible. 
This, if well taught and properly managed, could be 
expected to furnish material for a glee or choral club, 
and later on for an oratorio society. In most commu¬ 
nities there is a lack of male voices for chorus-singing. 
The male quartet, however, is generally popular. A 
skilful voice-trainer who desires to organize an ora¬ 
torio society but lacks material, might find it. work 
well to organize and train, as quartets, such male 
voices as he could get. After these had done some 
study and singing they might be combined in a con¬ 
cert program. The second season a ladies’ auxiliary 
might be formed and trained alone, and the male voice 
club-work continued. Toward the end of that season 
the conductor should find in these two organizations, 
when combined, material for a performance of ora¬ 
torio. The unselfish, enthusiastic choral leader can 
usually discover sufficient material even in the small¬ 
est towns and cities for at least a choral club. In 
the large cities, where there is so much in the form 
of entertainment offered the young people, and where 
the money-grabbing spirit is so strong and wide¬ 
spread, it is more difficult, as a rule, to organize ef¬ 
ficient choral bodies than in smaller p’aces. Each 
large city in this country has its chorus or choruses 
doing more or less effective work, but in a metropolis 
the choral society does not mean so much to the 
singer as it does in towns and lesser cities, and the 
interest in its work is not so general. Yet many 
more city people can be interested in choral work than 
might be imagined. 

The success of the People’s Singing Classes and 
People's Choral Unions of New York and Boston 
shows what can be done in creating a more general 
interest in and love for good choral music on the 
part of dwellers in the cities. It is to be hoped, for 
the sake of the cause of music, and of the general 
culture of our people, that this movement will spread 
to all sections of the country. The teachers give their 
services; there are no paid officers. The members, 
however, are not pauperized. Each pays ten cents per 
session as his proportion of the cost of hall-rent, 
music, and other incidentals. The choral union, com¬ 
posed of graduates from the singing classes, gives 
public concerts, which are expected to pay for them¬ 
selves. 

That which costs people nothing is generally valued 
at what is paid for it. Plans for organization of a 
choral body ought, therefore, always to include some 
provision whereby the active members shall meet at 
least a part of the expense. A detailed plan for the 
organization of a choral society is given in “Choir 
and Chorus Conducting” by the writer of this article. 
Whatever plan is adopted, its success will largely 
depend upon the unselfishness, enthusiasm, and pa¬ 
tience of those who are at the head of the movement. 
The formation and carrying on of choral clubs and 
societies is, however, a work well worth the doing, 
as contributing to the development of a love for good 
music among our people, and to the happiness and 
uplift of a large class in the community. 
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What ibe Pedagogues Rave Done for modern music. 


By CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERU. 


There is one phase in modern music-making which 
is seldom estimated at its true worth and merit. The 
development of technic, the abandonment of a lot of 
useless ballast in the shape of rules and doctrines, 
and many similar matters,—they are continuously 
brought into public notioe. And as for mechanical 
contrivances, devices, systems, charts, they are 
launched nowadays by commercial methods, and 
hence not likely to be overlooked by the public. There 
is, however, a finer, higher phase in pedagogics, one 
which touches intimately upon philosophy, and this 
phase is scarcely honored in proportion to its far- 
reaching value: it is the analytical mode of research 
which the greater pedagogues of the last half-cent¬ 
ury have applied to purely esthetic matters in the art 
of music-making. 

The Old Idea of Genius. 

Let us remember that formerly — even as recently 
as forty years ago—the general conception of the term 
“genius” was very vague and hazy, being regarded as 
a mysterious, metaphysical, oc¬ 
cult faculty. It was looked 
upon with much the same awe 
as was the force called elec¬ 
tricity before Leyden, Volta, 

Ainpfcrc, and Franklin had dem¬ 
onstrated its manageability. 

As lightning was at one time 
taken for an utterance of Divine 
wrath, so were certain achieve¬ 
ments of genius—at a much 
later period—taken for the be¬ 
stowals of Divine favor upon 
some specially selected individ¬ 
ual: achievements utterly un¬ 
attainable to all others and ab¬ 
solutely inimitable—as it was 
thought. 

The world’s view of genius 
has changed since. It has risen 
to a higher conception. It hus 
analyzed genius and taken into 
account the laws of evolution, 
of heredity, the power of envi¬ 
ronment and circumstance and 
their bearing upon the forma¬ 
tion of genius. It has recog¬ 
nized : that the mere handi¬ 
work in the production of certain effects is not a 
divinely insured monopoly of genius (I am not speak¬ 
ing of their invention here, but of their production); 
that these effects arc not due to any occult power; 
that they are not “absolutely inimitable and totally 
unattainable” to anyone else. We recognize to-day 
that in the invention of new tonal effects genius 
simply adds a new word to the vocabulary of musical 
expression, and that this word, once sanctioned by 
authority and public favor, may and can be used by 
all who take the trouble of learning it. 

True, genius has not yet been defined. Neither has 
electricity. Still, we did not wait for the—useless- 
definition of electricity, but went right on applying 
and employing its power. And just so it was with 
the achievements of 

Reproductive Genius. 

As a lad of 12 years, when I entered the Leipsic 
Conservatory, I met a good many elderly persons who 
had heard llummel play, and Chopin, and Mendels¬ 
sohn, and Kalkbrenner, and others who died before 
my time. Ah, how well I remember the illogical and 
enthusiastic revelings of these elderly people over this 
or that detail in the playing of those masters. And 
when I asked how it was done, the advice of such 
good people—if you please—usually started with the 
encouraging words: “Oh, my dear boy, there’s no use 


in your trying to do that; it’s genius, you know! 
Even Mendelssohn—yes, even Mendelssohn—could not 
imitate certain effects of Chopin’s.” 

“—did he ever try?” 

“Of course he did, for he admired Chopin’s playing 
very much.” 

“ — well, but Mendelssohn was himself a genius, was 
he not? And, if genius couldn’t do it, where is its 
superiority?” 

“Oh, fie, you wicked boy! You are a heretic. You 
ought to be disciplined. You ought— ” and so forth 
and so on. Such was usually the net result of my 
inquiries. 

An Incident In Moscheles’ Teaching. 

I well remember how one day Moscheles played in 
the course of a certain piece a succession of full and 
widely stretched chords, and how we boys marveled 
at the perfect legato he produced by what is now 
called “after-pedaling” and which was at that time 
not known. He, a consummate master of the piano, 



Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

(Homo at the FeeUyel Concerts.) 

produced this legato intuitively, for when-after many 
failures we asked him how to manage the pedal in 
such cases, the dear old gentleman doubtfully raised 
h.s eyebrows and said, with an expression of sincere 
regret upon his venerable face: 

“Ah, my friends, that cannot be told, I fear' I 

IrannT n” ^ 1 Ca ' ,n0t hoW 1 d ° it No, 
I cannot. It.. m my nature, I think,-in my feelings 

^ZTJ^‘ ,ways WU1 *—* *5 

There! And with this lucid information (?) I went 
home Soon I started experimenting, ho vever fo 
hat beautiful effect remained in my mind I ^n 

fhl^L T g t0 - my i "’ agination as perfectly as p°os- 
bv wh f C t0ne p,CtUre ’ and tried to reproduce it 
by whatever means I could think of. I toyed with the 

SSH5SS 

was so beautiful.” Now he Im-J ,f 7 bccause it 

«» r>«r i« hi, £ “hi. ‘ e lc ‘" r ll, “ 

chorda, Uk, , potato^ 

niy suspicion verified Ani i 4 ^ * ou nd 

Hopes and a firm r^lution^ ^*** 


To my unspeakable joy I produced the very self¬ 
same legato, and in the following lesson I showed off 
with it, proud as a peacock. Would you believe it? 
The dear old master laid his hand upon my shoulder 
regarded me lovingly, and in a voice trembling with 
emotion said: “You have unusual talent, my boy- 
thank God for it!” 

So far, so good. But, the other boys asked me how 
I did it, and when I had shown them how easy it was 
they all did it just as well as I and—my unusual 
talent? where was it? “or had the whole class sud¬ 
denly grown unusually talentedt” 

Modern Pedagogics versus Old Idea of Genius, 

This episode was but one of a great many of simii Hr 
results, and it will perhaps illustrate the point I wish 
to bring out, namely: that the superstitious regard 
of genius has now given way to a more rational one; 
that in reproductive art pedagogues have worked won¬ 
ders; that through their work they have made h 
higher grade of music accessible to the amateur and 
smaller professional. Thus they have elevated the 
house-music of the educated classes and spread an 
understanding of good music also among the non¬ 
playing listeners. 

The episode just narrated deals with a matter of 
execution pure and simple, and in this connection it 
might be suitable to add—I re¬ 
collect it as clearly as if it had 
happened yesterday — that in 
those times even fairly good 
piano-players shrugged their 
shoulders in despair at Liszt’s 
compositions and transcrip¬ 
tions. “Nice,” they said, “very 
nice, but who in the world can 
ever play them, except Liszt 
himself, or a ‘genius’ like him.” 
And now that same “Rigoletto 
Fantasy,” which was once a 
tour de force of widely-reputed 
artists, is a regular program 
feature in all well regulated 
pupil-recitals, if not already a 
chestnut. Genius? Alas, no! 
But pedagogics! 

Pedagogics and Conception. 
There were, however, many 
other matters, lying quite out¬ 
side of mere execution, regarded 
with an equally superstitious 
belief in “genius.” For instance, 
the matter of “conception.” 
Dear me, what a nebulous, 
ghost-like, ungraspable, unattainable something was 
this “conception” to me when my early teachers 
said: “You have not got the right conception of this 
sonata, my boy. You must play it more spiritual, 
more Beethovenish, more—oh, what’s the use, you 
haven’t got it! ” And now? Now we explain to our 
pupils every detail: the motives, the themes, what is 
done with them by the author; we explain the lotah 
its deviations, the general character; we give the 
phrasing marks, the fingering, the pedal, and of course 
the youngsters play well! 

Ah, you youngsters of to-day, what have we done 
for you! How much is done for you nowadays tha 
nobody did for us when we were youngsters! ^ * 
had to find out things for ourselves, with inuc 
trouble, much waste of time, much discouragemen 

and much heartache. No wonder you think it s easy 


Some people are apt to think more about the P nc * 
of lessons than they do of getting good instruction- 
When they inquire about a teacher, the first quesUon 
they ask is: “What does he charge?” They aug 
better ask: “Is he a good teacher?” and, if they 
he is, then be willing to pay for good instruction 
cordingly. They should remember, also, that ®* 
instruction is always the most expensive in the e 
—Frederick A. Williams. 
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Influence of the Modern Orchestra. 
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[As suggested by Mr. Stearns, the importance of the 
orchestra as a factor in the musical work of to-day 
cannot be overestimated. Without it composers 
would be limited to works in small forms, like the 
Japanese in [minting; with it we have great works 
just as we have the heroic canvas or statue. Wc take 
this opportunity to add a few words urging our read¬ 
ers to hear at least one concert this winter by a large 
orchestra. The Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
Pittsburgh orchestras have tours that cover a great 
part of the United States, so that few musicians can 
urge the excuse of no opportunity. One must hear 
great works if he is to have a correct conception of 
the possibilities of music. Besides each one of these 
orchestras represents a large plant, to use a com¬ 
mercial phrase, a regularly established business, and 
the combined receipts and expenditures represent an 
amount that will foot up to at least a million dollars 
a year. The future of music should include a good 
orchestra and permanent opera in every oily of im¬ 
portance in the United States.— Editor.] 

The Evolution. 

It is a generally conceded fact that a very great 
factor in modern music is the orchestra, and, beyond 
that, the virtuoso conductor. Modern music, and its 
increased demands upon all the highest artistic senses 
of the intelligent patron, has inevitably claimed the 
orchestra as its most satisfactory medium. In every 
line of art and education the broader the means em¬ 
ployed, the more comprehensive and complete the re¬ 
sult The Haydn and Schubert orchestral composi¬ 
tions, with their elegance of form and simplicity and 
beauty of melody, seem too far removed from the 
modern giant to afford even a contrast, although their 
influence lurks in the latter-day compositions as one 
of the most important features: that of the string 
orchestra. 

Without going too closely into the history of the 
development of the modern orchestra, it may be said 
that the first kernels of the musieo-dramatic and ro¬ 
mantic—the two essentials of the art of to-day—are 
to be found in Gluck’s operatic music and in his first 
disciples, Weber, Beethoven, and Mozart. Wagner. 
Berlioz, Liszt, Rimsky-Korsokoff, and Richard Strauss 
complete the chain of regular and artistic evolution. 

Educational Value. 

The exodus of the modern orchestra from European 
soil to America began with the efforts of Leopold 
Damrosch and Theodore Thomas. Prior to that the 
first-class orchestras here might be counted in the 
fingers of a mutilated hand. The efforts of these two 
men were as laborous and painstaking as the results 
were, at first, slow in gaining acceptance and general 
appreciation. 

Audiences coveted melody pure and simple. The 
first instincts of the human race for the crash and 
massive idea of effect had been lost. To awaken and 
to present a picture in outline instead of in detail is 
the rudimentary case of the broad musician of to-day. 
Gustave Dort and Jean Baptiste Corot in painting 
have exemplified this scheme of graphic effect in 
thrilling grandeur and sensuous loveliness. To pre¬ 
sent this scheme through the medium of the modern 
orchestra is the life-work of the earnest composer 
and his expounders. The mere pleasure in listening 
to pretty or even brilliant musk has already become 
generally unsatisfactory to our active, American audi¬ 
ences. The listener craves more, and, where once a 
melody aroused a sensation, the inspired use of tone- 
color, an artistic grouping of instruments, the deter¬ 
mined pursuit of a single idea, characterized by a 
theme of bold ruggedness, now awakens a memory or 
lightens a mind-picture with the brilliancy of a mod¬ 
ern illumination. It is the difference between a rush 
candle and an Edison lamp. 


Unquestionably this mission in music can only be 
completely delivered through the medium of our mod¬ 
ern symphony orchestra. There are two ways of at¬ 
taining this object. The |>easaiit will be reached by 
the magnificent pageantry of ritualiam, but cannot 
be interested through masterly logic. The indifferent 
listener will be impressed by brilliant instrumentation 
or tremendous effect, and the cultured curious will 
recognize the skill in developing a musical idea 
through all its intricacies of harmony, counterpoint, 
tone-color, and form. Pharaoh's slaves toiled for 
years to erect, by ant-like methods, the pyramids that 
a giant might crush with a single blow. The exotic 
beauty of the hanging gardens of Babylon with their 
sensuous delight that was an oriental heaven were 
dirt to their creator in his groveling four years’ mad¬ 
ness. Thus to portray is the possibility of the mod¬ 
ern orchestra. 

The American Orchestras. 

With the death of Richard Wagner and the advent 
of Anton Seidl the wave of modern orchestral music 
spread still faster and became farther reaching. In- 



Frank van deb Stccken. 

(M«w of tta Osaiuu ) 

stinctively European players turned to America, and 
the migration rapidly became general. Thomas, as 
the great traveling orchestral virtuoso, bad been 
working practically single-handed. But with the 
added impetus of artists from Europe who form the 
chief body of nearly all our great orchestras the work 
became simpler. Seidl's work was largely Wagnerian, 
but he paved the way for still more demand for com¬ 
posers like Brahms and Richard Strauss. 

Arthur Nildsch, Emil Psuer, Wilhelm Grrieke fol¬ 
lowed in Boston; van dcr Stuckrn in Cincinnati, Gil¬ 
more in Washington. Walter and Frank Damrosch in 
New York, Victor Herbert in Pittsburgh. Fritz Scbeel 
in Philadelphia, and thus to-day every large city of 
any note has its recognized orchestra, either en rout* 
or performing series of home concerts regularly. 

Each conductor has drawn additional players from 
Europe, and the American element in all the orches¬ 
tras is very large and steadily on the increase. This 
has made possible the organizing of private concerts 
by singing societies and other musical clubs, on whose 
programs the most difficult and extreme orchestral 
compositions frequently appear and are adequately 

When Hector Berlioz toured Europe bis stock In 
trade, beyond his reputation, was bis baton and trunk 


of manuscript, lie was forced to rehearse new men 
each time he “struck town." To-day the virtuoso 
conductor travels with his own orchestra under con¬ 
ditions inirnrasurab.y different and for the better. 
May festivals of a week’s duration with all the prop¬ 
aganda of modern means, with hundreds of well- 
drilled singers and players, are events all over the 
country. Scarcely a town of any size but bears a 
first-class symphony concert at least once during the 
winter season. 

Personality of the Virtuoso Conductor. 

Anton Seidl wus the idol of his men, and there are 
anecdotes innumerable about his indestructible poise 
and dignity. His self containedness was remarked 
by all. In the conductor’s chair he was king, and it 
was instruments he faced then. In the cafA he was 
genial and whole smiled In the extreme. Where, in 
rehearsal or performance his entrance commanded 
instant silence, in the rathskeller or restaurant his 
entrfe was the signal for a rattling welcome—for 
w hich he was ever ready to pay if he had the where¬ 
withal with him. Hie wit was often caustic, but sel¬ 
dom bitter. In all his relapses in the social after- 
dinner hour his gravity never ceased. He was the 
romantic exponent of the music of Liszt and Wagner. 

The personality of Theodore Thomas is probably 
too widely known to be more than touched upon here.. 
In no instance in the history of orchestral eoncertizing 
has a man been so universally a favorite with the 
people or so generally an intimate feature in the mu¬ 
sical world. His efforts to promulgate the meaning 
and intent of composers have been, in a word, abso¬ 
lutely unceasing. He excels as a careful reader and 
a generous one. He will Jend a willing ear to the 
request of the humblest composer, yet that which is 
not up to his standard is returned with a word or 
letter which is a help rather than a disappointment. 

Frank van der btueken became generally known 
during the Twenty-seventh National Hacngcrfest held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, when his prize composition UHe 
Scat Welt) was performed. He is inclined to give 
American composers every chance possible on bis pro¬ 
grams, and his Cincinnati orchestra compares very 
favorably with those in the East. In Awallrnburg, a 
picturesque village sunk deep in the heart of the Thu¬ 
ringia Forest I met two old ladies who had known van 
der Stucken in his youth. “Ah, but he was a brave 
boy,” they told me with glistening eye*. “He was our 
Franz here.” The child is father to the man. 

In Europe Mottl, Weingartnrr, and Keim are best 
recognized as orchestra conductors. The Keim orches¬ 
tra in Munich is an objective point for every Bavarian 
tourist who love* musk. MotU in Gaiieruhe is one 
of the most remarkable compounds of a magnificent 
director and an equally elegant bohemian the world 
probably ever saw. His appointment at the age of 
18 to the post of hofkaprllmetsier has been followed 
by a series of brilliant successes that have seldom 
been equated. F«*d and petted by the nobility, he 
preserve* the simplicity and abandon of a Schubert 
with an equal amount of unselfish love for pleasure 
for himself and friends. lie is lavish with his money 
and ha* a lofty scorn of patronage. His marriage 
illustrates this in an interesting manner. Mottl was 
engaged to a lady in court circles, but met hi* present 
wife in Bayreuth. Frau Mottl was then one of the 
Htomrsmadrchm. It was a clear case of love, and the 
new* quickly sped to the court in Oarisruhe, arousing 
an instant storm of threats of dismissal from his 
Royal Highness, to aay nothing of the complications 
with the deserted fair one. In the midst of the tur¬ 
moil Mottl calmly lighted a cigarette and in his broad 
Vienna dialect said: “leh hah' das mfidet gem und 
irh heirstb’ Hie” (I love the girl, and III marry her) 
—and there the matter rested. 

Mottl’s significance in musk is great.. His lately 
developed passion for resuscitating old Gluck operas 
and long forgotten scores covered by a century’s dust 
of silence, and mounting them with all the brilliant 
paraphernalia for which the opera at Oarisruhe is so 
noted, ha* aroused the undisguised admiration of all 
his compeers. 
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THE ETUDE 


Musical Journalism as a Factor in Modern Music. 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 


Mendelssohn once wrote a poem about musical 
criticism which ended 

"Let a man write aa he will. 

Still the critics fight; 

Therefore let him please himself, 

If he would do right” 

This diatribe too often describes the feelings of the 
composer and the artist (if we substitute “sing” or 
p ajr for “write") toward the musical press; if one 
listened to this side of the question only, musical 
journalism would soon cease to exist. 

*et even toward the composer the musical press 
(or the musical department of the daily press) often 
exert, a beneficent influence, if he would but listen 
to its voice. No composer can be the best judge of 
hi. own works. This fact may lie evidenced in some 
>jr the fa! m* opinions which composer* often 
orm of works outside of their own vein. History is 
strewn with examples of such misjudginents. The 
contempt of Handel for Gluck, the dislike of Beet- 
hovei . works by Spohr, the sneer, of Beethoven at 
Weber the satire which Cherubini leveled at Berlioz, 
the nnderappreciation of Schumann by Mendelssohn, 
may stand as a few examples of narrowness of judg- 
ment. and many more might be cited. 

The High Function of the Musical Critic. 

Surely, then, it is not to the composer that the mu¬ 
sic-lover . to turn for his surest guidance, but rather 
> . “ Und " • ,0 ° f ' ro,, ‘ “** «*ttle and is 

' h 7, f r 0t * ,,nrti * a " Tl,e n| Usical press when 
«t fulflU it, highest functions often become, such a 
guide. But this guidance differs in ite character in 
d fferent coun lies. In Italy there is more than a sus- 
Picon of venality attaching to the criticisms that are 
pronounced in the musical press; if ever a “musical 
trust existed in the world it exists now in the land 
o song. In France the music, press is too pie* 
place persiflage and a ho* llbove truth f he an - 
mad version against Gounod's “Faust” and Bizet's 
in rt" Wn ’ ‘, hC ““ er ‘ gnorin « ot Franck’s works 

Jhe lWh o' "‘T’ U ‘ *** “* indira,i °“« ‘hat 
facte P dOW BOt much ^ut recording 

tighUy Z27 ^ h “ ***" ^ too 

tightly by the class,cal swaddling clothes; it required 

* f •***- to free the musical £n2 
in, of that country from its strabismus in the matter 
of new compositions. Since that time much has been 
.•one by the entrance of Wagner. Strauss 

Ctend ‘? d * her# int ° U,e areM of debate 

M^n 

d-u, dignity, until, in'recent da^W^sC 

«e have spoken of the composer as , 

quently, a one sided man. a partisan. Neverthelew 
his news presenting one side of the case, generally 
the side of the plaintiff, ought to interest , 

If a musical journal makes a feature of • . 
new. it must have its correspondenteinTverl 2 , 

center, since it must give exnert - ^ US,C *' 

d.i>y press give, barren° P,n ' 0D Whw « 


Educational Musical Journalism in the 
United States. 

In the educational field of musical journalism 
America lias already gone beyond Europe. To give 
essays on pedagogic subjects, to give a lesson, a prac¬ 
tical one, to the pianist, the vocalist, the organist, the 
violinist, the general teacher, this is a field that mu¬ 
sical journals have scarcely attempted in Europe, yet 
America has become accustomed to it at least once 
each month. 

America lias a more crying need for this kind of 
journalism than the foreign countries, for there is a 
more general musical study here than abroad. At 
first sight this statement seems extreme, but it is 
strictly within the bounds of truth. There are more 
musical countries than ours, across the water, it is 
true; in Bohemia, for example, almost every man, 
woman, and child is musical, but in the majority of 
eases ,t is a free style of music picked up here and 
there, without regular study. In Germany music 
enters more freely into the daily life, but neither in 
public school nor in regular musical study are there 



Waltek Dahrosch. 

>f «•* X.w Tort Phi,h. rBlon i 0 Owhotrs.) 

servatories‘of' America^ 6 T^e 2 ** 80110018 and c 


posers by the Wagner yard-stick. Richard fir. 
Humperdinck, Hausegger, and all the SraU88 ' 
must submit to this very decisive Bertilll" br00<i 
Some day our national genius will arise and T** 
some danger that the musical press will here 18 
him because of their yard-stick. * reco gai« 

It is well for the musical journalist 
that music is not an exact science; thlt '2^ 
scarcely any “natural laws” in music 2^ 
its regularity of vibration; a chord wSY? 
itself (overtone upon overtone) above every „ ) 

” *T\ *”? «PP«*I. to „d ” »i£ 

every living thing,-these are the only natural ^ 
t.ons of music; the simplest harmonic progression is 
outside of Nature, the most primitive scale”fc 
demonstrated as resting upon any known natural!** 
Music, then, is an artificial product built upon a nat’ 
ural foundation, an invention of man, and it is just 
that which brings it so close to humankind. And the 
scale was the musicians’ tower of Babel. We are too 
prone to regard everything as summed up in our m2 

:/r r ’ and Chr0 “ atic 8ca,es - But Hungarian, Eus-’ 
sian Chinaman Scotchman, can give us other scales 
that have another flavor and a peculiar power It i, 
only m the most recent times that composers are be- 
ginning to make full use of the tonal material which 
lies outside of our own musical system. 

The musical press can do much by assisting the 
coming composer to broaden the musical horizon. 
Th<! musical journal can preach the gospel of a mom 
laned music than has yet existed; it can make it pos- 
sible for that broader school to find its home in 
America. It can create an intelligent and receptive 
musical public. 

Raising the Standard in the Profession. 

One point more can be briefly touched upon, 
lb rough the musical journal the musician is grad- 
y osing the reputation of being a man who under- 
s ands nothing but tones. The literary side of the 
musicians nature is being advanced. It ought to 
f. ^ anCe more by a training in musical writing, 
l ° Can bolter than a system of prizes offered 
y . e P res8 > for good educational articles on musics! 
opies, for it awakens a new field of creative work 
for those who too often can speak only in tones. Mu¬ 
sicians should be trained to express their views in 
eSSa J. f orm > and to this end nothing can conduce so 
speedily as the competitive system inaugurated by the 
American music-press. 

America has made giant strides in musical com- 
posi ion; may the American musical press assist to 
e qua ly brilliant advance in the domain of general 
musical literature! 


t^e is such a systematl a l ^ in "M* 

music going on, and there is no UD,VerSal 8tudy of 
"■uch of reading, with a vTew to , * Which so 

takes place. 16 * to musical advancement, 

"Si* ought to de- 

But in establishing such a njl model musical Press. 

American school” 0 f "L - There is 

ouffht to be the easier to avoid s partisa " 8 hip 
musicians are Italians, German. S °T ° f ° ur ,ead >ng 
sometimes natural that . ’ 0r Fr enchmen; it i s 

“”>* -A th, b« 0 , b «t th. American 

■ •n-bk and elective eSU^ b,, " d th »” 
Catholic Spirit Needed. 

ho^e in n,i„d teaTSJt on«l^^ jeCt U be 

always setting their yand-stick^^bv^n' th ° Crities 
st accepted success. At present th^ 6 mea8Ure ° f the 


WHAT SOME PERSONS EXPECT OF A 
PUPIL. 

by FREDERICK A. WILLIAMS. 

One disadvantage a teacher often finds in his work 
J 8 e lack of co-operation on the part of some parent* 
in regard to their children’s music-studies. PersoM 
who look upon any other study in an intelligent mj 
sometimes expect the most unreasonable things from 
eir children’s music-study. They cannot see why 
they have to take certain studies, and do not under¬ 
stand why they cannot take certain pieces after a few 
lessons. They do not look upon music as a gradd 
8 u y, and do not see why one pupil has so much 
more difficult music to study than some other pupil- 
a ough the former may have studied much longer, 
»nd have more talent. I have known pupils before 
now who were taking music in the second gr» de 
(which was as difficult as they could manage) who 
would bring me a piece of music (selected by their 
Parents) which belonged to the fourth or fifth grade, 
and ask if they could take a lesson on it. Still, the* 
same parents would not expect a child in the second 
grade at school to take studies that belong in th* 
fifth grade. 
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THE ETUDE 

POPUIsAR INSTRUMENTAL (MUSIC. 

By PRESTON WARE OREM. 


What “Popular Music" Is. 

A l Aiir.n i. survey of the field of popular instru¬ 
mental music of the present day, its general tenden- 
cies, and its possibilities is not without considerable 
interest for the thoughtful musician, be he composer, 
pedagogue, or executive artist By popular music is 
meant not that which apjieals to the trained musician, 
the earnest student, or the listener of natural or cul¬ 
tivated musical taste, but that which appeals to the 
public at large. Pieces coming under this bead are 
those which have, as the saying is, through frequent 
bearings, “caught on” and for a time held the public 

It is beyond dispute that popular instrumental mu¬ 
sic is not, per sc, pianoforte music, nor is it, in the 
beginning, disseminated by means of that instrument, 
It usually has its rise through one of several sources: 
in the large traveling concert-bands, on the stage (in 
the many so-called musical comedies), in the vaude¬ 
ville hall. Afterward it is played by the smaller local 
bands and orchestras, appears in a more or less play¬ 
able pianoforte arrangement, is reproduced on the 
phonograph and the various mechanical playing in¬ 
struments. It is to be uuderstoo<L of course, that we 
are now considering present-day popular music only. 

Generally Connected with the Dance. 

In all tunes popular music seems almost insep¬ 
arably connected with the dance. Within the last few 
years the two-step has risen in popular favor to an 
extent almost eclipsing that of the time-honored 
favorite, the waltz. That this fact is deplored by 
many, in whose opinion the two-step, as a dance, in 
nowise equals the waltz either in grace or poetry of 
motion, comes not within the province of this article 
to discuss. The fact remains that pieces to which the 
two-step may be danced constitute the larger part of 
present day popular music. It so happen* also that 
music intended for the two-step and for the military 
march can be used interchangeably. 

In addition to the two-step, pieces in schottiscbc 
time (the modern gavotte), largely embodying the 
characteristics of the vaudeville stage, are much in 
vogue, and more recently pieces of the “intermezzo" 
type, of which Loraine’s “Salome'’ is an example, 
bringing in its train a host of imitations, have sprung 
into popularity. The prolonged vogue of the “coon- 
song,” aided by the popularity of instruments of the 
banjo and mandolin class, has led to instrumental 
compositions of like character, and equal, if not 
greater, apparent success. 

To return to the waltz, which still flourishes to an 
extent, we find that the once popular suites dr ral*r* 
have given place to shorter and more piquant forms, 
as exemplified by the “Valse Blcue” of Margin or to 
more saccharine arrangements borrowed from vaude¬ 
ville or musical comedy. 

Points of Resemblance. 

In all the popular music of the day, vocal as well 
as instrumental, certain family traits are in evidence. 
The everlasting and apparently inextinguishable 
“coon-song" has left its “rag-time" imprint upon all 
things musical, not even church music having entirely 
escaped. In a like manner the characteristics of the 
music of vaudeville, and of musical comedy, a more 
polite name for performances of similar onler, have 
indelibly impressed themselves upon the music of the 
present. 

Rhythmic Vigor. 

In all this the one salient feature which strikes our 
attention is that of rhythmic vigor. The two-step, be 
it by Rosey, Kerry Mills, or Sousa, tcrpsichorean or 
military, syncopated or nnsyncopated, has always the 
same dash and go, typical undoubtedly of the spirit 
of the age and country in which we live. The two- 


sl«p. however, is but a single representative; aa ex¬ 
amination of any popular piece of music will imme¬ 
diately disclose this rhythmic characteristic. The 
“Imperial Kdwanl" of Sousa, with it* blaring tram- 
bones standing up to face the audience; the sinuous 
“Salome,” with its suggestion of the Orient; the 
swaying “Florodora" sextette; the jerky “Toreador- 
song of the nimble and spasmodic Francis Wilson; 
the "rag time” ditty of the b’ack face comedian, have 
all this family trait—rhythm. 

Value of the Rhythmic Element in Music. 

Now, the importance of rhythm in musical composi¬ 
tion, even of the highest order, cannot be overesti¬ 
mated. Without this element no art-work of genuine 
musical value and interest can lie constructed. But 
is rhythm, pure and simple, to lc predominantf 
Surely not. There are other and higher factors 
requisite in an art work: form, symmetry of design, 
logic of construction, melodic and harmonic beauty, 
contrapuntal treatment, runtrast in tone-color and 
dynamics, uml the inspiration and poetic insight 
necessary in the handling of these element*. 

There is no permanence in |x>pu!ar music; it does 
not wear well, largely because it has little but the 
rhythmic quality to recommend it, and no piece lives 
by rhythm alone. Immortal as the first movement of 
the fifth symphony of B4<rlhoven. it is not its strik¬ 
ing and virile rhythm alone which eomnirnds it, nor 
its simple, but eloquent, theme, but its wonderful 
construction ami the powerful sense of reserve force 
displayed. Furthermore, one of the highest functions 
of a musical art work is the stimulation of the im¬ 
agination; this mere rhythm does not accomplish, 
since, however powerfully it may affect the scum**, it 
does not of itself ap|>eal to the intellect. 

Melody. 

The melody found in popular music is of simple, 
but not necessarily diatonic, order. The rhythm Wing 
the point factor, the melody is adjusted to it and to 
certain trite luirtoonie progression; and cadences, 
which seem to lie the common property of present day 
composers and of which the public has not for some 
years ceased to weary. Only very occasionally does 
a streak of melodic originaiily appear in a popular 
piece, and, if the public accept it, it is immediat4>ly 
taken up by a host of imitators, and carried on ad 
nauseam by its ow n composer. Witness the “Georgia 
Camp-Meeting” and "Salome,” previously referred to. 

Local Color. 

While there is little of real melodic value in popular 
music, the local color is at least interesting. Take 
the better of the Sousa marches; for instance, the 
“Washington Post,” “High-School Cadets,” "El Capi- 
tan.” These have a martial swing and a warmth of 
color, not by any means all rhythmic, which in a 
measure appeal even to the cultivated musician, when 
well played by a large concert-hand. To go a little 
farther back: the melodies of Have Braham. in the 
heyday of Harrigan and Hart, breathed the very 
spirit and life of the flowery and the lower social 
strata of New York. “Rag-Ume” in its local color¬ 
ing, while It certainly does not suggest the true mu¬ 
sical characteristics of the Southern negro, neverthe¬ 
less does suggest the Northern “tough coon,” who has 
adopted it for his own. Recent popular instrumental 
music seems to have borrowed much of ite local color 
from the “midways" connected with the various ex¬ 
position. and various oriental and other national 
dances held therein. 

Not FlmnUttc. 

A crying weakness of the greater bulk of popu'sr 
instrumental music is that it is not adapted to the 
pianoforte, the most popular of all instrument*; this 


serins to lie the case whether the music be originally 
intended for the pianoforte, or afterward arranged 
flow land or orchestral psrts A greater portion of 
present day popular compositions and arrangement* 
are about as unpianistic as they can well be, some 
Iwing almost unplayable, even by a good performer. 
Moreover, it is unsuited to the llmbir, the sonority 
and the general characteristics of the instrument. 
Take the "Imperial Edward" of Kousa. for instance; 
bear it played by a good band, then hear a capable 
performer try to render it on the piano; the piece is 
very different in effect. And Uiis is the case with 
most of the popular music, the makers of which are 
not finished pianists, and have little knowledge of 
the true genius of the Instrument. 

Higher Musical Value than la the Fait. 

In spite of all this popular music lias progressed 
decidedly in the last fifty years; it ha. gained in much 
and lost in little. Rhythmic interest has increased in 
strength and variety, melody has gained in character 
and coloring, harmonic treatment has improved as 
general musical knowledge has increased, and the 
form, are shorter, more concise, and liritri halanoed. 
In piano music the long drawn out operatic fantasia, 
the battle piece, and tinkling compositions of the style 
of the "Malden's I*rayer“ and music-box older have 
largely given place to the idealized dance form, the 
air de ballrt and the lietter class of salon music, at 
represented by the modern French school and ita fol¬ 
lowers. 


What Can be Learned from Popular Music. 

The composer of serious music, without making of 
it a fetich, may learn much from popular music; many 
have and are doing so, since it is through popular 
music that the general musical taste is to be culti- 
vat4>d and raised. Many musicians and teachers un¬ 
fortunately begin at the wrong end. It is the duly 
of the serious composer, by painstaking analysis, to 
discover the chief points of success in popular music, 
lie they rhythmic, melodic, harmonic, or rhararteristic, 
snd by appropriating and molding them to his own 
ends evolve works satisfactory alike to the general 
public and to the cultivated musician. The task is 
difficult, requiring fine discrimination, but it is not 
impossible. It is just such music as this that should 
Is- sought by the good teacher; failing this, he should 
not disdain to appropriate to his own use. the better 
class of |Mipular music, after careful sifting. 

The taste of the average pu|dl cannot he forced, but 
it may be mmrUtird and cultivated, and such should 
be the effort of the conscientious teacher. Barents 
and friends of pupils will call for the music they hear 
in band concerts, in music halls, and popular enter¬ 
tainments, and the teacher nerd not hesitate to meet 
this demand on the part of his patrons. The danger 
is not in yielding, but in not controlling the condi¬ 
tion. Some piece* are not worth the time of a pupil 
or teacher, and if |wrents want such pieces, let thrm 
take the responsibility of interrupting their children's 
stvidy. in such case* the teacher may suggest a sub¬ 
stitute that is worth studying, and show the pupil 
wherein the adrautage lies. If the piece be unpian 
Istie, a few changes may improve it for the better and 
yet not detract from its special character. Indicate 
the difficult point*, and above all see that the pupil 
has benefited in some way from learning the piece. 
If some benefit cannot be secured, do not touch the 
piece as a lesson. 

A* a final word, we oay. be catholic in rritirism. and 
above all do not condemn a piece simply because it is 
popular in style. 


approve certain thing* not because there i* any 
natural propriety in them, but because we have been 
accustomed to them and have been taught to consider 
them right; we disapprove certain others, not because 
there is any natural impropriety in them, but because 
they are strange to us and we have been taught to 
consider them wrong.— Pole. 
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THE POPULAR BALLAD AND ITS INFLUENCE. 


By WILLIAM H. GARDNER. 


[lhe term “ballad” may be used freely to include 
songs of somewhat different character, as Mr. Gardner 
does in the following article; but whether the song 
in question be one like Hawley’s “Because I Love You, 
Dear,” or Horwitz’s “Because,” there is one character¬ 
istic in which they are alike. A song to be popular 
with ballad-singers must have the ring of melody, not 
subtle, but simple and clear in outline. The differ¬ 
ences in class between a “popular ballad” so called 
and a song used by a higher rank of singers is often 
in the treatment given to the accompaniment and in a 
more elaborate musician. Nevin’s “Mighty Lak a 
Rose” and the average negro dialect-song are two ex¬ 
tremes in every way. We point out here simply that 
the average of the popular song of to-day, musically, 
is more elaborate, and demands a better quality of 
workmanship than is shown in the popular ballad of 
the antebellum days. A good song-melody will touch 
the popular heart, and it is worth while to write such 
a melody. — Editor.] 


The public of to-day does not differ greatly from 
that of a century ago in its liking for a certain 
Simplicity, 

a jingly, “keep-time-with-the-feet” music. Most per¬ 
sons are too busy to bother with giving the thought 
required to enable them to study and to appreciate the 
higher forms of song. As in poetry, so in music, they 
must begin to grasp the meaning at once. An air 
that does not immediately awaken a responsive chord 
fails to appeal to them. They want no new harmonic 
changes, no odd voice-progressions, no unique accom¬ 
paniments. In fact, the ballad the public likes must 
be ordinary to be popular. And yet with all that 
there is a certain knack, a certain catch, a sort of 
“trick of the trade,” which a higher-class composer 
could not hit to save himself from dire disaster. 


The Place of the Ballad. 


To the great mass of humanity the popular ballad 
will always be the favorite form of vocal music, from 
tmie immemorial man has sought solace in song, and 
has found it capable of helping him express his emo¬ 
tions, from those of deep longing to great joy. 

The printing-press took away the prestige of the 
minstrel and the minnesinger, who counted his mem¬ 
ory as a part of his stock in trade, and would not 
permit his precious ballads to be put on paper, but 
transmitted them by word of mouth, from father to 
son, from master to disciple, adding new ones to his 
repertoire as events brought them into being The 
rendering of the ballad has lost its picturesqueness 
with the disappearance of the minstrel and his harp, 
but it is none the less dear to the human heart; and 
the modern singer, with a voice capable of thrilling 
his hearers, is as sure of as abundant applause and 
o as generous a “largesse” as his predecessor of the 
Middle Ages. 

The themes of ballads change with the age Long 
ago, they told mostly of deeds of daring in chase and 
war. Then came the lament for lost heroes; but 
through it all the note of love rang with tender sweet¬ 
ness. With the troubadours a lighter note was struck 
and tales of faithless lovers and unrequited love crept 

“ 7 Yet ’ thr0U « h a11 the «mturies, 

mixed with the deeds of daring, the outbursts of pas¬ 
sions, the poignant longings of those in the throes of 
sorrow, the pure golden thread of true love seems to 
run and to leaven the whole loaf. 

The poets of to-day are like-minded to their breth¬ 
ren of the other age, and the love-ballad still holds 
the most prominent and lasting place. With the com¬ 
ing of the doctrine of universal peace, the border bal- 
2 Imo war T g grow 1688 frequent ' ye *. as an 

the world “loves a lover,” so it worships a hero • and 
when the deed of valor is done, though it may not 
be on the field of battle, the poet will appear to im- 
mortalize it in song. 

The human voice once sang a song and then the 
tones were lost forever. Now the phonograph has 
made it possible to hear that same voice sing that 
same song «i the same old way, years after the voice 
that originally rendered it is silent forever. And 

nowIrTlf CaD ^ - giVen agai ° and again - bef0 "> ^e 

power of the record is gone. One may hear a complete 
program of new ballads every evening by the simple 
turning of a crank or from an electric current. 

Music once was a luxury, but now it is so reason- 

of Ln ^ eVe ", 7 P °° reSt famiHes own ‘heir books 
of ballads, and the sale of popular songs is so enor- 


Changing Styles. 

Ballads have their fads and fashions, as much as 
millinery and dress. One thing for which we should 
be thankful is that the general trend of sentiment 
is growing steadily better, and the class of poetry 
set to music is far beyond that of the last generation. 
Just now the songs bringing back recollections of the 
old home and dear ones are coming into vogue again, 
especially those telling of the South, and the music is 
copied so.uewhat after the Stephen Foster style. 
Some of them are m the negro dialect, and are realiv 
very meritorious from the ballad point of view 
Echoes from the Spanish War still linger in the world 
of popuiar song, and ballads of parting sweethl^ 
and brave soldier boys dying for one’s country still 
awaken a genuine wave of enthusiasm. “Story Yon-s” 

The sentiment of the love-hall 
refined through each veneration a m ° re 

the public a much higher clasYof'Y bef ° re 
formerly sung in the ffid stvle <7 ^ ad than was 
the circus performancestth T‘ 7 theater ’” in 
by itinerant singers which were tYe olT Sh ° WS ’ a " d 
mg ballads their public hearinv ^. Ways ° f e '' v ' 
De Koven’s “0 Promise Me» v ba]lads like 

A Rose,” and Bartlett’s “Dream” T H <Mlghty Lak 
come from the general public 11 ef ! 7™ wel ' 
musical taste has improved over fw ^ 7 ? ay tbat 
eration. P ed ° ver tha * of the last gen - 

American Writers. 

music, from EngllYYbut now ba ' Iads ’ botb text and 

work steadily improves in ouaHtl 7*17^ their 
Popular song suc h writers as Charies K 7 ge " uine 
Dresser, and Harry von Til™- 7 ** Harris > P *ul 
«>e better class of Sill? A “ ^ ,ead ’ and * 
ashamed of the works of^elW T . nCed not be 
ley, Alfred G. Robvn T*™ ! Nevm> B -Haw- 

Coverly, and Louis F. GottschYiv ' G,lbert - Robert 


generally a refrain suited to all verses Th 
must be short and usually within the octave 
must be easy to sing, with no great “jumps-’for th ‘ 
voice. There must be a certain “swing” to it tn 1-! 
the popular taste and make it effective The a 
paniment must help the singer, but must never beT' 
prominent. Often the air is mirrored quite extensive* 
m the accompaniment, and, while not disnlaviY 
artistic originality, it aids the vocalist in keeping™ 
the key and makes the tune so prominent that it j! 
more easily familiarized by the public. Popular bal 
lad-composers must write airs that can be whistled 
and which cannot be easily forgotten 
Granting that the ballad of to-day is superior to 
its predecessor of yesterday, then it must have a 
wider and a better influence. All the world cannot 
be fed on Brahms, Lassen, Laeombe, Rubinstein, and 
Schumann, yet all the world can be touched by the 
simple ballads of a Stephen Foster. Surely such mu¬ 
sic has its place in helping human hearts. Fine lan¬ 
guage is lost on many, but simple, homely truths ap¬ 
peal to all, and that, to my mind, is the mission of 
the ballad. Not till the millennium, 0 good Critics, 
will the ballad be shelved! So instead of decrying it, 
lend a hand to make it better. 


THE CRADLE-SONG. 

BY EDITH L. WINN. 


Ooverly, and Louis F^GottsSk 1 
-popular^Y^r 

complex in form than that of t h SOme ' Vhat 
has a11 t} >e elements of me i 0 dv TZ deCade ’ but 
simple theme worked up to an a 


The interpretation of a cradle-song is more diffi- 
cqlt than most persons, even skilled musicians, are 
willing to admit. If one is a violinist, one must have 
clear intonation, smooth bowing, sure technic, and 
intelligent phrasing. There are few violinists who 
play cradle-songs well; those who do are usually 
women. 

I have heard few singers who cared to sing cradle¬ 
songs. It seems strange when tenderness and beauty 
of Voice are so well expressed in such songs. 

Two types of music influence nations: national 
songs and cradle-songs. The first strike the fire of 
patriotism from the heart of man; the second bring 
tears to the eyes of women and awaken their most 
tender sentiments. The first influence and belong to 
the State; the second have to do with the purity and 
sanctity of the home. As the homes of any land are, 
so will the State be, for the home determines the 
character of citizenship. » j 

There are very few American cradle-songs. Nevin, 
awley, De Koven, and Dennfe, who ■wrote that ex¬ 
quisite little “Sleep, Little Baby of Mine,” have fur¬ 
nished us with a few dainty and truly worthy com¬ 
positions. The cradle-song is linked with childhood, 
and what is best and truest in us responds to it. The 
cradle-song keeps us young and fresh and pure. What 
aintier or more beautiful songs can you find than 
wonderful little childhood songs by Eugene Field and 
Robert Louis Stevenson: “Hushaby Sweet, my Own,” 
“Winken, Blinken, and Nod,” and “My Bed is my 
Little Boat”? 

Then there are foreign songs: cradle-songs by Hen- 
selt and Kficken, Mendelssohn, Brahms (an exquisite 
melody), Ries, and others. I have found two dainty 
cradle-songs recently. They are “Shadowtown,” by 
Borowski, and “The Moon’s Lullaby,” by Burnham. 

Among violin compositions I am especially fond of 
the Berceuse by Godard (also written for the voice), 
Slumber Song by Schumann, Slumber Songs by 
Hauser, Simon, Ries, and Borowski. 

A cradle-song is never tiresome. A musicale de¬ 
voted to cradle-songs is very successful and entertain- 
ln g. The songs of different nations may be so chosen 
as to give a whole evening to cradle-songs. A singing 
teacher may join hands with a piano-teacher and a 
violinist, and altogether such an entertainment may 
be made the event of the season. 

The people’s song is the substratum upon which the 
successive layers of music have accumulated from i * 3 
earliest formations to the present time.— Tiersot. 
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MODERN THEORY TEACHING 

By HOMER NORRIS. 


[The American composer of the future should be 
traiued by American teachers on principles in ac¬ 
cordance with American ideas and the American tem¬ 
perament. If he show the same characteristics as the 
American scholar, scientist, litterateur, statesman, 
artist, he will have sufficient self-reliance to stand for 
his own work, and a trained intelligence and a quick 
perception of what is good no matter where found. 
The future of theory-teaching in the United States is 
certainly being put on a firm basis and sound prin¬ 
ciple by the work of such men as Clarke, Boise, Chad¬ 
wick, Norris, Goetscliius, all of whom are of American 
birth and broad enough in their sympathies, cosmo¬ 
politan in their experiences, and eclectic in their selec¬ 
tion of teaching principles to be safe and sound lead¬ 
ers of the young composers of this country.— Editor.] 

Modifications of Old Rules. 

The subject of harmony and counterpoint as taught 
by representative men, and a discussion of the ques¬ 
tion as to whether these branches in theory have kept 
pace with the practical demonstrations of the modern 
composer is timely, and a topic of tremendous im¬ 
portance to musical young America. I believe that it 
is necessary for the theorist of to-day to take a step 
forward. Whether the academics of Wagner’s day 
accorded him a place in the art of music or not, his 
genius won, and every text-book on harmony that 
has appeared within the last fifteen years lias included 
modifications of certain “rules,” which, before bis 
day, were regarded as inflexible. In one or two par¬ 
ticulars new material itself has been added from his 
works. 

When a new step in art has been taken enough 
times for us to be sure it is not a mis-step, we should 
include it in our theory and to the best of our ability 
classify it for our students. And to-day, instead of 
waging war with a composer like Richard Strauss, for 
example, it seems to me more scientific to recognize 
the evolutionary process which is inevitably going 
on, and to accept him as the one who is expressing 
the mental, spiritual, and psychological character¬ 
istics of our day, as Mozart did liis, or Beethoven 
his, or Wagner his. These later men do not annul 
form—they cannot, because all along it has been but 
the development of a primal idea—they simply enlarge 
its capacity so that it shall better express the more 
subtle, concrete, individual utterances of to-day. I 
believe that there are a few points which all these 
later men reiterate which should receive more atten¬ 
tion from the teacher of theory. 

Simultaneous Study of Harmony and 
Counterpoint. 

The majority of our representative teachers now 
have their pupils carry on the study of counterpoint 
simultaneously with harmony. That period when stu¬ 
dents were taught to push chords in lumps from meas¬ 
ure to measure is happily passed. They are now told 
that it is the progressions of the different parts which 
is the important thing, and that the harmony should 
result from the flow of the individual voices. No 
more blighting process ever spread over musical 
America than that which followed the period when 
“everybody” studied harmony. The chief concern was 
to get a chord that sounded well, then another, and 
then another. The movements of the voices mattered 
less, or not at all. Those psalm-tune exercises still 
creep into some of the later text-books. 

One serious defect with the majority of the Ameri¬ 
can song-writers, till within a few years, has been 
that the accompaniments were too harmonic. In the 
best sense of the word the accompaniment was any¬ 
thing but an accompaniment. It was a series of 
chords over which was manufactured a melody which 
would “work” with the underlying harmonic struct¬ 
ure. The natural flow of melody in the earlier com¬ 


positions of men like Root, Clay, and Foster is refresh¬ 
ing in comparison with the still-bom productions of 
the later “harmonic” period. An acquaintance once 
showed Brahms a text-book on harmony. The great 
man listened respectfully while different features were 
enumerated, and then said: “Yes, 1 suppose that 
what you say is true, yet I never think of music in 
that way,—in aggregations, lumps; 1 regard tiiat as 
good harmony which results from a free contrapuntal 
flow of the different voices.” And Maedoweli, in the 
interview reported in the last July’s issue of The 
Etude, said: “Harmony is a frightful den for the 
small composer to get into — it leads him into fright¬ 
ful nonsense. . . . The accompaniment should be 
the smallest point and merely a background to the 
words.” I have re-read this interview several times, 
and am constantly repeating it to pupils; it is im¬ 
mensely suggestive and stimulating. 

While it is tree that many of the representative 
men place more value on a drill in counterpoint than 
they formerly did, I very much doubt if it yet receives 
the attention that it should. Students should be 
taught, from the first, that part-writing is the one im¬ 
portant point to be kept in mind, and that all har¬ 
mony should come as a result of the different voices 
each pursuing its own contrapuntal way. The ma¬ 
jority of students have a preconceived idea that har¬ 
mony is one thing and counterpoint another, whereas 
they are only different views of the same subject. 
There must be something wrong with a system which 
takes one “through” harmony, and then goes over 
precisely the same ground in counterpoint, practically 
unlearning three-fourths that has been taught in the 
former. As soon as the first inversion has been 
reached in harmony I believe counterpoint should be 
started, and from that time on the two branches may 
well go hand in hand, each modifying, explaining, and 
justifying the other. Harmonic counterpoint should 
be a point of departure, rather than a wearying repeti¬ 
tion, with added restrictions, of work left far behind. 
At the same time I believe that it is necessary to re¬ 
gard music both harmonically and contrapuntally, — 
perpendicularly and horizontally. One must have a 
working knowledge of chord-formation, and, to gain 
the best results in the shortest space of time, I have 
found it best to have harmonic analysis just precede 
counterpoint; I mean that I explain combinations as 
chords, and then encourage a contrapuntal manipula¬ 
tion of the new material. 

Treatment of Dissonances. 

Most of the modem text-books treat the dominant 
seventh chord with great freedom and clearness. Its 
use by modem composers is made clear in all its 
aspects. With chords of the ninth there is something 
to be desired. Rules for 'the use of this chord are 
annulled by the first page of any text-book of modem 
composition the student chances upon. There is no 
reason why successive ninths as well as successive 
sevenths should not be introduced. With a very few 
exceptions, the same rules apply to each chord. If 
less attention were given to the dominant seventh in 
our text-books, and more to ninths, introducing mod¬ 
ulations, and successive ninths in root position and 
inversions, results would be gained more speedily and 
brought up to date. The ninth chord is only an ex¬ 
tension of the seventh, and, as the greater includes 
the less, there would be no need of the almost endless 
seventh-chord examples. Most compilers of text¬ 
books on the subject seem half-afraid of the chord. 

The average American harmony-book fails when it 
reaches the altered chord, and this necessarily so be¬ 
cause it slavishly follows the German theories as set 
forth by Richter and others. There is nothing so 
confusing in all music-study as this chord as it is 
treated by the Germans, and I wonder if a student 
ever does really remember which it the “German,” 


“French,” or “Italian” sixth? A system which unites 
all these ehords under one head is manifestly more 
simple. The French classification does this, and is, in 
my opinion, bound ultimately to prevail; it is only a 
matter of time. Anyone who will take the trouble to 
look into the question will at once realize that the 
French system is all-inclusive, explains the key-rela¬ 
tionship of the chord in a logical, consistent manner, 
and treats it iu theory, as composers have in practice, 
from Corelli to Richard Strauss. .Air. William Ap- 
thorp, in writing on this subject in the Boston Tran¬ 
script, thus expressed himself: “One can emphatically 
say that French theorists have decidedly surpassed 
their German colleagues in the logic and clearness 
with which they have set forth the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of their art. We cannot refrain from mention¬ 
ing the admirable schematizing of that terrible subject 
of ‘Altered Chords’ — the pons asinorum of nine har¬ 
mony pupils out of ten. Compare their system with, 
say, Richter’s book, and you see at once that order 
and clarity have been introduced into what once was 
a most perplexing muddle.” It is not out of place 
here, in way of illustration and justification, to call 
attention to the fact that, in the harmony-book re¬ 
ferred to above, there is a series of chords given, with 
six different names, and three different signatures, 
which the French would treat as one chord and in 
one key. No better example could possibly be found 
as evidence of the advantage of the French system 
over the German. 

The present writer may be allowed to quote from 
his work on harmony founded on the French ideas, in 
regard to the leading-tone sevenths as nintha with 
root omitted: “They have a common generator in the 
dominant, and are practically dominant ninth chords 
with their roots omitted. . . . They are in every 
respect so introduced and so resolved.” With equal 
reason and force it might have been said of the six 
chords to which Richter gave different names that 
they all have “a common generator in the dominant,” 
and “are in every respect so introduced and resolved.” 

I should say that the one point where American text¬ 
books fail is in the treatment of the altered chord, 
and that in this respect they are far behind the Eng¬ 
lish books, to say nothing of the French. 

Larger Conception of Key-Relationship. 
Another thing that must be done is to enlarge the 
present confines of academic key-relationship. The 
“six related keys” will not suffice for to-day. There 
is a way of teaching that all keys are related to a 
given starting-point (tonic), even as all chromatic 
subdivisions of a diatonic major scale are perfectly 
assimilable; in other words, as earlier composers used 
chromatic melody, composers of to-day use chromatic 
harmony. The harmonic background of an ultra¬ 
modern may be best described as unatonic. And we 
shall see that in this respect their point of view is 
almost precisely that of the early Greeks. The Greeks, 
with their diatonic triads, employed any or all (with 
one exception) the material they recognized in any 
mode. To-day we, with our chromatic harmony, do 
precisely the same thing. Their music was practi¬ 
cally keyless, and so is ours; only, where theirs was 
simple diatonic, ours is complex chromatic. 

To summarize, I should say that the teacher of 
theory should insist on more counterpoint, both strict 
and free; I should suggest that lie look without preju¬ 
dice into the classification of the altered chord as 
systematized by the French, and that lie allow more 
freedom in modulation. 


Education does not make it easier to live, but the 
reverse. Education creates so many new interests, 
awakens so many new sympathies, nurses so many 
new loves, multiplies necessities so fast that it makes 
it less easy to live than it is when one is ignorant. 
But education makes it possible to get so much more 
out of life. It gives a fresh relish to life, and to every¬ 
thing in it. Above all, it makes it easier to lift up 
others. It makes life mean more to a man, and makes 
the man mean more to life. 
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Old Fogy is Pessimistic. 


DUSSEIC VILLA-ON-WlSSAHICKOX, 
November, 1902. 

Deak Editob Etude: 

With sincere regrets I make tardy acknowledg¬ 
ments of your kind invitation to contribute a drop in 
the bucket of your symposium. I felt gouty when 
I received your letter, and, notwithstanding the ap¬ 
peal made to my vanity by the inclusion of my name 
on the list of your distinguished contributors, your 
choice of subjects brought on a severe fit of grouchi¬ 
ness. Once every twelve months, to be precise, as the 
year dies and the sap sinks in my old veins, my 
physical and psychologic—isn't that the new-fangled 
way of putting it?—barometer sinks; in sympathy 
w'ith Nature I suppose. My corns ache, I get gouty, 
and my prejudices swell like varicose veins. 

Errors! Yes, errors! The word is not polite, nor 
am I in a mood of politeness. I consider such phrases 
as the "progress of art,” the "improvement of art,” 
and "higher average of art” distinctly and harmfully 
misleading. I haven’t the leisure just now to demon¬ 
strate these mistaken propositions, but I shall write 
a few' sentences. 

How can art improve? Is art a something, an 
organism capable of “growing up” into maturity? If 
it is, by the same token it can grow old, can become 
a doddering senile thing, and finally die and be buried 
with all the honors due its long, useful life. It was 
Hendrik Ibsen who said that the value of a truth lasted 
about fifteen years; then it rotted into error. Now, 
isn't all this talk of artistic improvement as fallacious 
as the vicious reasoning of the Norwegian dramatist? 
Otherwise Bach would be dead, Beethoven middle- 
aged, Mozart senile. What instead is the health of 
these three composers? Have you a gayer, blither, 
more youthful scapegrace writing to-day than Mozart ? 
Is there a man among the moderns more virile, more 
passionately earnest or noble than Beethoven? Bach 
of the three seems the oldest; yet his C-sharp major 
Prelude be.ies his years. On the contrary, the Well- 
Tempered Clavichord grows younger with time. It 
is the Book of Eternal Wisdom. It is the Fountain 
of Eternal Youth. 

As a matter of cold, hard fact, it is your modem 
who is ancient; the ancients were younger. Consider 
the Greeks and their naive joy in creation! The twen¬ 
tieth-century man brings forth his works of art in 
sorrow. His music shows it. It is sad, complicated, 
hysterical, and morbid. I shan't allude to Chopin,’ 
who was neurotic—another empty medical phrase!— 
or to Schumann, who carried within him the seeds of 
madness; or to Wagner, who was a decadent; suffi¬ 
cient for the purposes of my argument to mention the 
names of Liszt, Berlioz, Tscliaikowsky, and Richard 
Strauss. Some day when the weather is wretched, 
when icicles hang by the wall, and “ways be foul,” 
and “foul is fair and fair is foul”—pardon this 
jumble of Shakespeare!—I shall tell you what 1 
think of the bland madman who sets to music crazy 
philosophies, bloody legends, sublime tommy-rot, and 
his friend's poems and pictures. At this writing I 
have neither humor nor space. 

As I understand the rank and jargon of modem 
criticism, Berlioz is called the father of modem in¬ 
strumentation. That is, he says nothing in his mu¬ 
sic, but says it magnificently. His orchestration 
covers a multitude of weaknesses with a flamboyant 
cloak of charity. [Now, here I go again; I could have 
just as easily written “flaming”; but I, too, must 
copy Berlioz!] He pins haughty, poetic, high-sound¬ 
ing labels to his works, and like Charles Lamb we sit 
open-mouthed at concerts trying to fill in his big 
sonorous frame with a picture. Your picture is not 
mine, and I’ll swear that the young man who sits next 
to me with a silly chin, goggle-eyes and cocoa-nut- 
sliaped head sees as in a fluttering mirror the idealized 
image of a strong-chinned, ox-eyed classic-browed 
youth, a mixture of Napoleon at Saint-Helena and 


Loid Byron invoking the Alps to fall upon him. Now, 
I loathe such music. It makes its chief appeal to 
the egotism of mankind, all the time slily insinuating 
that it addresses the imagination. What fudge 1 Yes, 
the imagination of your own splendid ego in a white 
vest, [we called them waistcoats when I was young] 
driving an automobile down Walnut Street, at noon 
on a bright Spring Sunday. How lofty! 

Let us pass to the Hungarian piano-virtuoso who 
posed as a composer. That he lent money and the¬ 
matic ideas to his precious son-in-law Richard Wagner 
I do not doubt. But, then, beggars must not be 
choosers, and Liszt gave to Wagner mighty poor stuff, 
musically speaking. And I fancy that Wagner liked 
far better the solid cash than the notes of hand! 
Liszt, I think, would have had nothing to say if 
Berlioz had not preceded him. The idea struck him, 
for he was a master of musical snippets, that Berlioz 
was too long-winded, that his symphonies were neither 
fish nor form. What ho! cried Master Franz, I’ll give 
them a dose homeopathic. He did, and named his pre¬ 
scription a Symphonic Poem, or rather, "Pocme Sym- 
phonique,” which is not quite the same thing. Nothing 
tickles the vanity of the groundlings like this sort of 
verbal fireworks. “It leaves so much to the imagina¬ 
tion,” says the stout man with the twenty-two collar 
and the number six hat. It does. And the kind of 
imagination—Oh Lord! Liszt, nothing daunted be¬ 
cause he couldn’t shake out an honest throw of a 
tune from his technical dice-box, built his music on 
so-called themes, claiming that in this matter he 
derived from Bach. Not so. Bach's themes were 
subjects for fugal treatment; Liszt’s for symphonic. 
The parallel is not fair. Besides Daddy Liszt had no 
melodic invention. Bach had. Witness his chorals, 
his masses, his oratorios! But the Berlioz ball had 
to be kept a-rolling; the formula was too easy; so 
Liszt named his poems, named his notes, put dog- 
collars on his harmonies—and yet no one whistled 
after them. Is it any wonder? 

Tschaikowsky studied Liszt with one eye; the other 
he kept on Bellini and the Italians. What might have 
happened if he had been one-eyed I cannot pretend to 
say. In love with lush, sensuous melody, attracted 
by the gorgeous pyrotechnical effects in Berlioz and 
Liszt and the pomposities of Meyerbeer, this Russian 
who began study too late and being too lazy to work 
hard manufactured a number of symphonic poems. 
To them he gave strained, fantastic names, names 
meaningless and pretty, and as he was short-winded 
conriapuntaHy he wrote his so-called instrumental 
poems shorter than Liszt's. He had no symphonic 
talent, he substituted Italian tunes for dignified 
themes, and when the development section came he 
plastered on more sentimental melodies. His senti¬ 
ment is hectic, is unhealthy, is morbid. Tschaikowsky 
either raves or whines like the people in a Russian 
novel. I think the fellow was a bit touched in the 
upper story; that is, I did until I heard th« „ 
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But he doesn’t forget to call his monstrosities fanci¬ 
ful names. If it isn’t Don Juan, it is Don Quixote— 
have you heard the latter? [O shades of Mozart!] 
This giving his so-called compositions literary titles 
is the plaster for our broken heads—and ear-drums 
bo much for your three favorite latter-day composers 
Now for my Coda! If the art of to-day has made no 
progress in fugue, song, sonata, symphony, quartet, 
oratorio, opera [who has improved on Bach, Handel’ 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert? Name! namei’ 
1 say], what is the use of talking about "the average 
of to-day being higher”? How higher? You mean 
more people go to concerts, more people enjoy music 
than fifty or a hundred years ago! Do they? I 
doubt it. Of what use huge places of worship when 
the true Gods of art are no longer worshiped? Num¬ 
bers prove nothing; the majority is not always in the 
right. I contend that there has been no great music 
made since the death of Beethoven; that the multipli¬ 
cation of orchestras, singing societies, and concerts are 
no true sign that genuine culture is being achieved. 
The tradition of the classics is lost; we care not for the 
true masters. Modern music making is a fashionable 
fad. People go because they think they should. 
There was more real musical feeling, uplifting and sin¬ 
cere in the old St. Thomas Kirche in Leipsic where 
Bach played than in all your modern symphony and 
oratorio machine-made concerts. I’ll return to the 
charge again! 

Old Foot. 


COMMERCIALISM A STUMBLING-BLOCK. 

The young woman of American descent is, gen¬ 
erally speaking, the most satisfactory student in the 
world. She has intelligence, ambition, energy, and 
technical ability. Two things only stand in the way 
of her complete success as a musician. They may be 
best expressed by two questions, which are too often 
asked by students beginning a course: 

“Will it pay?” 

“How long will it take?” 

When the American young woman student gets 
beyond the point where those two questions appeal to 
her as the most important in her career there is no 
telling how far she will go in a musical way. I re¬ 
member once a fond mother brought her petted young 
son up to my studio and asked me to listen to him 
play the piano. I listened. It was frightful. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” she asked when 
the self-satisfied youngster had finished. 

“Madam,” I said, as politely as I knew how, “I have 
listened to worse playing.” 

“But will it pay?” she insisted. 

“Madam,” I said, “it will doubtless pay somebody 
- ■” and I have no doubt it did. 

Still, I believe it is true that the ability to play the 
piano may be classed as a commercial asset in mak¬ 
ing up a schedule of personal worth. Any man who 
can play the piano can be put down in any town in 
the world—where he may be utterly unknown and 
even ignorant of the language spoken—and within 
twenty-four hours he can get work of some kind, if 
it be nothing more than playing the piano in a dance- 
hall at a couple of dollars the night. 

From 50 to 75 per cent, of all the students of music 
who come to Chicago do so with the idea of making 
music their profession—most of them as teachers. 
And I believe that most of them make at least a 
living at it. A large majority of our students spend 
only a single year in study here. Comparatively fe ff 
stay two years, and an extremely small percentage 
from three to four years. They, of course, are the 
serious musicians. Those who study only as an ac¬ 
complishment are weeded out early, and many others 
are satisfied with just enough technical ability to 
enable them to set up as teachers in small towns. 
Some of the colleges give teachers diplomas at the 
completion of certain courses, and there are other 
systems of awarding silver and gold medals to espe¬ 
cially talented pupils.— Emil Liehling, in the Chicago 
Tribune. 
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THE ETUDE 


THE FIRST FLIGHTS OF A SINGER. 

A Story Founded upon the Career of a Prominent 
American Singer. 

By WILLIAM ARMSTRONG. 


The lights of Madison Square g.owed among the 
branches of the low trees studding it; high above the 
full moon swung in the sky. Across Broadway the 
clatter of cable-ear gongs sounded in the night. Into 
Fifth Avenue a tangle of cabs wound in long proces¬ 
sion, for the Christmas concert which opened the tour 
of Gazelli’s Band was just ended. 

Under the portico of Madison Square Garden crowds 
still lingered as Marie Wingate crossed from the stage 
entrance with her mother, and entered a hansom 
drawn up at the curb. That night had been her 
metropolitan d6but, but not such a one as her friends 
had regarded as wisest, nor yet one that she herself 
would have selected had a freedom of choice been left 
her. But it meant a beginning, a means to the end 
which she had planned for and determined on. To 
have waited for a better opportunity, one which her 
friends would have considered more in keeping with 
her artistic dignity, would have meant, perhaps, a 
season or two of waiting and less money than the 
present venture assured her. She was young, the 
moment of this chance had presented itself, and with 
her mother’s consent she had taken it. At the end 
of the season, if things went as she hoped, enough 
would be saved to take her to Italy for the study of 
repertory and an operatic debut. 

A quieter beginning, away from metropolitan papers 
and critics, would have been easier. All that she did 
now, new in experience and fresh from the class-room, 
would have to be lived down later. H her ideals had 
been granted her she would have tried her wings for 
three years in some quiet corner of the old world be¬ 
fore testing them at home, where, if she had any kind 
of success, her artistic career would be mostly spent. 
That circumstance caused her more of regret and dis¬ 
taste than the blare of the noisy brass aggregation 
that had that night assailed her ears on the stage and 
would continue to assail them for the coming four 
months. 

Just now pleasanter thoughts filled her mind as she 
pulled her long coarse cloth cloak tighter about her 
and rested against the cushions of the cab. It had 
been a generous, uncritical audience, such as brass- 
band audiences usually are, and two encores had 
fallen to her share at the end of her first cavatina. 

. As Gazelli had led her from the stage at the close of 
the final one he had smiled and said pleasantly, “Y'ou 
will do.” In that moment she could have wept for 
the comfort that his words brought her, but she 
smiled and quietly thanked him instead, reserving a 
tear or two for the moment when her head touched 
her mother’s shoulder in the little dressing-room. 

As she bowled along up Broadway presently toward 
their boarding-place she shut her eyes and thought 
it all over again. Three years before her horizon had 
been bounded by the arching sky and rolling country 
of northern Maine. Her mother, a New England 
woman well drilled in the routine of a church-choir 
singer, had directed her beginnings in music so early 
that she could not well tell just when they had first 
started; it would have been like trying to recall her 
first steps in endeavoring to walk. The red sun drop¬ 
ping behind the tall hills, the rush of the storm that 
set the fruit trees about the farmhouse to shivering, 
a summer cloud drifting in the sky had meant so 
many songs to her, major or minor as their mood 
settled hers. From her father, some ten years dead, 
she had inherited the poetic and imaginative side of 
her mind; from her mother she came by the practical 
and that New England, strong, indomitable energy. 

It was that same indomitable energy more than her 
talent, she declared often later, that carried her 
through to the heights that she finally gained. 


From a Maine countryside to Boston was the first 
short step in her musical history, but a step that had 
meant courage and a knowledge of privation. She 
had known only one teacher aside from her mother, 
and under his instructions she learned the happiness 
of helping defray her own way through a church- 
choir engagement. Out of this grew occasional op¬ 
portunities to sing in oratorios, and now and then a 
concert, but the class-room claimed a major part of 
her time until the final decision came to seek New 
York and better chance of engagements. That chance 
had come, but not as she had pictured it, and to¬ 
night the realism of things had forced itself upper¬ 
most. 

Three years of hard study in which the earnestness 
of her aims and her strivings had been shared by her 
mother, her constant and sympathetic adviser, had 
placed her on the threshold of her beginnings. As 
yet she felt herself to be an atom in the great whole 
above which she had determined to raise herself a 
recognized and potent individuality. The words of a 
great singer, words that had exercised a powerful in¬ 
fluence upon her, came again to mind: 

“You will find every day how little you know and 
how much there is to learn. Let your aims be higb, 
work little by little to accomplish them, and make the 
best of small opportunities, and if you have to make 
the opportunities, too — for we generally have to make 
them—your lot will be no exception. Work, work, 
work, and more work beyond that is the only royal 
way to success!” 

To-night with the stimulation of enthusiasm and 
the recognition of her audience she felt fresh courage 
in her purpose. An opportunity which she had done 
her best to gain had come to her. After all, if these 
four months ahead held nothing greater they would 
at least give her something more tangible to build 
upon than all the theories of the class-room — practical 
experience. 

That first night’s reception repeated itself many 
times as they journeyed westward. Again, some audi¬ 
ences were decidedly colder than the one at Madison 
Square Garden, and these caused her to lie awake for 
hours thinking over the results of the evening, half- 
doubting herself and her abilities. Nights there were 
when the noise of passing railway trains, the shouts 
of men, and the purr of escaping steam in the yards 
helped keep away sleep until the gray of dawn strug¬ 
gled in through the car-windows. Another night, the 
next one, perhaps, a burst of enthusiasm from her 
hearers renewed her courage to face the future with 
hopefulness. All the time, unconsciously, perhaps, she 
was gaining in routine and finish. An ease of manner 
was replacing her angularities, and she was learning 
the art of concentration in public performance. She 
was learning as well that a slackening of hold upon 
her own enthusiasm even for a single number was 
reflected more strongly by the attitude of her hearers 
than the mere circumstance, however difficult to meet, 
of not being in good voice. 

Of her own land she was gaining, too, a conception, 
and when later she viewed the beauties of foreign 
ones there sprang into her mind some scene of that 
writer’s experience. Beyond glimpses from the car- 
windows or in a drive through the town there was, 
however, small chance of sight-seeing, for demands 
upon her strength left little time for such things. 

Days slipped into weeks and weeks into months, 
with strange faces in front of her in a strange hall 
every evening. Then back to the car in the bustle 
of departure and a night’s run over the rails. A 
monotonous life, one full of strain, each day culminat¬ 
ing with the final and strongest demands on her, the 


concert appearance of the evening. In those days the 
companionship between her mother and herself grew, 
if possible, stronger. Together they planned for the 
future, decided more fully the details of study in 
Italy, now that the fact had grown one fully settled, 
and practiced those little economies which women 
meet so much more bravely than men. In her fresher 
moments she studied the roles of the old Italian 
repertory that she had grown to know must form the 
foundation of every true singer's operatic growth. 
Gazelli himself helped her with her Italian, at first 
more as a matter of joke, then, falling into her spirit 
of enthusiasm, as a matter of earnest. 

At San Francisco the wires began to grow busy, 
and one night at the California Theater, during an 
intermission, she learned that the tour was to be 
extended to England. Gazelli, then in the height of 
his popular success, gave a supper to the band. In a 
speech made in the course of it he announced the 
desire that she might again be their soloist 

The homeward journey to New York was a con¬ 
tinuous one, unbroken by a single concert, and in 
order to make the English engagement. That home¬ 
ward journey remained always among the pleasantest 
of Marie Wingate’s recollections. It was a holiday 
trip undisturbed by thought of constant appearances, 
and she gave herself up to it day and night. The 
snake-like drifting of sands in glowing sunlight; the 
tall, castellated forms of lonely buttes rising under an 
early May moon; the sweep of flowered prairies of the 
Middle West, and the bustle of Eastern towns passed 
in changeful procession. 

Arriving in New York but a day before they sailed, 
little time was left for preparations for the journey, 
and it was only in the final moment of parting from 
her two married sisters and her teacher, O'Keefe, who 
had come on from Boston for this last glimpse of his 
protegfie, that she began to realize what it all meant. 
The long journey in her own country had been quite 
another thing; just now she was leaving it for an in¬ 
definite period, perhaps for years. 

To accomplish things in imagination was an easy 
undertaking; in actuality hard facts could not be 
bridged over so readily. The nearer she grew to what 
must prove the crucial test of her abilities the 
stronger grew her anxieties. In surveying the little 
group about her on deck near the rail, the noise and 
bustle of the final moments before sailing in progress, 
one thought assailed her mind: 

“Shall I gain what I seek or shall I have to step 
down and out as so many have done before me and 
join the ranks of the forgotten in art?” 

“Keep stout heart and work as you did with me,” 
said her master, as the last stragglers hurried down 
the gang-planks, “and I know, I know you’ll suc¬ 
ceed.” 

“I know I shall,” she heard herself saying firmly, 
and a full knowledge of her faith in herself sprang so 
strongly that she smiled back at those left behind 
until the last waving handkerchief on the pier melted 
from sight in the yellow haze resting over the city. 

(To be continued.) 


Make up your mind to be first rate, strive for noth¬ 
ing less, and be content with nothing less. First-rate 
men, in any art or profession, succeed with compara¬ 
tive ease; the hard work comes first, and the after 
task, in most respects, is both easy and pleasant. 
Only the third- or tenth- rate ones have to struggle on 
a life-time with small pay, few thanks, and no recog¬ 
nition. There is not a successful man or woman on 
the face of the earth who has not done, some time or 
other, some very hard and faithful work, and there 
never will be. They sought first what was greatest 
and best, and then pursued it with all their heart and 
soul, with hope and trust, and with all the strength 
of a mighty purpose they sought and found .—Eugene 
Thager. 


The taste cannot be cultivated upon mediocrity, 
but only on the highest and best.— Goethe. 
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REGARDING 
DIFFERENT 
METHODS 
OF BOWING. 


Conduoted BY GEORGE LEHMANN. 

A corbespondent who is spe- high position is unquestionably not desirable, for the 

n of silllDle reason that it ereates t.pnhninn.1 Hittienlties- 


A corbespondent who is spe- high position is unquestionably not desirable, for th 
ciaily interested in the question of simple reason that it creates technical difficulties; 
bowing raises, in the following let- the low position recommends itself because it enables 
tei, a point that has probably per- the player to ov rcome existing difficulties with no 
plexed many of our readers. It is waste of effort or time 

suggestive of thought, and is, there- But there remains yet another phase of this ques- 
.®p, WOrthy ° f P ublication - 0ur correspondent says: tion to be considered. When we speak of a high arm 
"Ikere are two violin-teachers in our little village, we do not mean such an unnatural position, for in- 
and each teaches a different bowing. Must one, to stance, as that assumed by the violinist Petschnikoff. 
be a good violinist, stick to one kind of bowing? 1 His is an abnormally high arm, a warning to every 
“ b / th ^ “ the f re , 0Bl r one kiud - cor- student. His violin is one of the most beautiful in 

rect! Are aU other styles wrong? My little son has struments in existence (a Stradivarius, formerly the 
been usmg one style for more than a year, and 1 wish property of the famous artist, Ferdinand Laub), yet 

JL one In, , * 7 * g ° °“ With he ** unable to disclo8e its g reat power and beauty of 

thns one kmd: a supple wnst and free arm. The tone. Indeed, Petschnikoff is a good example of the 

o the rfde 866 H h ° W th6 rT ^ P 08 ^ 7 ° f a degree of technic 

m u, i. ?• Si “ d ’ r , tb ’ r l u “" omb " “■>' “» 

aii *i i i , same time, the exaggerated height of his arm demon- 

of material importance. Some have adopted a low a rule rf 17 f i P 18 lnCa P able > as 
position of the arm, others a high one; anTrtmavI is a la 1 * “ ^ ^ eVe “ Wben the P ,ayer 

said without much hesitation that the majority oi stances of Ixagg^tToiT of a W In ‘ 

players now before the public have trained their arms rare- and alraort everv stnrfl+Tl™ . P 1 ° Sltl0n are 
to a high rather than to a low position. But from delrtald that it is S ° ^ ^ ^ 

this one must not infer that all such players have nlav m( i, i “7 4 a 1>hysical impossibility to 

deliberately chosen . high position lec^e ^ *"»* With tbe ^ close to the 

enee has proven to them that it best enables them to To proclaim . 

acquire the technics of bow ing. The facts are auite or • ,, 7 ® of bowu, g as the only correct 

th. re,.,,,. Th. n.ujuM, JuMM.t, “hoe B p““ Z STbt" ft. J ‘ ‘ he >* 

th. fight „„„ ,y. h. v . to rii .« g L ?ILTo b.^ 81 .‘M 0 *”' “““ but 

time and again, their inability to carry the arm closer the Uochtlnde fiut n, L 7 ° WUlg taUgM &t 

to the body. Many have been taught the high posi- ‘-schools” of violin ni beSt artlsts ’ of otber 

tion, and have adopted it for no other reason; others practical demonstratiorof The “STT? ° fferin S 

have received no definite instruction on this point, UocliscMle idea absurdity of the 

and, owing to a teacher’s indifference or neglect, have But there is one fe„t . * • 

cultivated a position whose disadvantages are easily is absolutely *• ^ ° f rl 8 bt ' arm technic which 

proven. g 6481,7 h 7 ^ “ every method of bowing. 

Those who play with a low arm seen) to be in the wrist mn&t 1 hIgh ° r ’° W: that is > tbe 

minority; not because this position is regarded with of the work On ^ “ USt as8ume the bur den 

disfavor by experienced teachers, but because, in all opinions A s ? U88tlon there « a n be no two 

probability, the greater number of our teachers are prime importance in IngooSV ^ f ° rearm ar6 ° f 


V. r - v -“ v - vu Utavucio, UUL oecause, in 

probability, the greater number of our teachers are 
incapable of recognizing the fact that when the arm 
is so poised it is in a favorable, or what may be 
termed normal, position for violin-playing. 

Here we have two different positions of the arm, 
~ie of which is generally alluded to as high, the other 


BOGUS “STRADS.” 


I iiebe appeared, in a re- 

nmeu . S generally aimaed to as high, the other " * ent issue of the New York 

low. The former is not always the result of deliberate ‘‘strads” which an article on bogus 

choice and teaching, but is, on the contrary, often the umns It eont»- a mte / eSt aU readeia of these col- 
outcome of a teacher’s ignorance or a pupil’s neglect, absurd stn) 7 7 a few ^accuracies and several 
The Jatter must necessarily be regarded as evidence of j s worth repTolrt' ’ °“ th6 Wh °' e ’ the buIk of it 
the teacher’s knowledge of the art of good bowing and <1 ? a ’• *1 

the puDil’s coiiflcipTifiniianoaa . 1 ue » 8a y s the writer of thi« . 

times past attemm. v.._ art,cle ' tha t 


the pupil’s conscientiousness. 

It must not be imagined, however, that a high posi- 


- —.I—. ™ver, mat a mgn posi- on aUemptS have be « n ™ a no iC pal,?o a ff 

tion precludes the possibility of acquiring a fine right- ivarius ButT? CUSt f ° Iners violina attributed to StrJ- 
arm technic Some of our ablest players, more Jpe- whTtTe 2LST t ^ W ^ readily detected 
daily those belonging to the virtuoso school of vio- b y experts Now 7 SUbjected to close scrutiny 
Un-playing, display great command of the bow despite ffials been h ™ eveT ’ 80 closely have the ori/ 
the fact that their arm-position violates the principles authenticity 77* haS been cast u P«n the 

of good bowing. But it is also a fact that these play- for years have Z ™ in pubIic mu8 eums wh ch 
ers generally realize, in later years, that this high while !ri™tT 7 ^ With reverential relpert 
position has caused them unnecessary toil. Nor to wVtn .u ' 8 are hara ssed with douhtf ’ 

.h.u.d tL. reader conclude that a th '? » th, ^^* bto ” 

results m fine manipulation of the bow. A good mean , „ b cat,on of a bogus Stradivarius is h v 
command of the bow is facilitated by a low-arm posi- 0 f the in matter ' Fir8t of al] . the separate £ 7 
tion but all excellent bowing, whether accomplished ably stainwTTld^ ar * . pr . epared ’ then the wood isTuit 
with a high or a low arm, is naturally the result of often in 7 C 7 am P at ches are added Verv 
good general training. , ’ ,n Senuine old violins, the nla™ x V 7 

Thus, it will easilv bp seen ^ . .. brid g e rests has to be renewed so £7 - W ’' e the 

fnllv n _ ’ 8ua new piece is care 

’cial tool hollows 
0 show that the 


- - vxuiuues be 

renewed. 

“Before the body of the ‘fake’ violin is put together 
the inside of the different parts is carefully rubbed 
with oil, and the signature of the maker, as well as 
a repairing label, are stuck in. The old violin-makers 
pasted their labels on the inside of their instruments. 
These labels, either printed or written, had their name 
and the name of the place they lived in; also the year 
in which the violin was made; and later repairs were 
also noted in the same manner. 

“The body of the violin is next put together, the 
neck is added, the peg-holes are bored and reeled 
small injuries are made in different places and care¬ 
fully repaired, and dust which will stick to the oil is 
shaken in. Then the instrument is varnished. 

“Layers of varnish are put on, and when dry are 
nearly entirely rubbed off again, so that it looks as 
if the varnish had often been worn off through use 
and renewed. Then the “shading” is added, that is 
where the hands and chin have left traces of long use. 
In the most ingenious manner flaws, cracks, and 
blisters are then added. 

“Finally, to remove all doubts as to antiquity 
worm-hoies are made. Then the old instrument is 
ready and it only needs a purchaser. 

“Well-preserved instruments of the first masters are 
very rare in spite of numberless advertisements of 
genuine Amatis, Guarneriuses, Stainers, etc., at seem¬ 
ingly low prices. These latter instruments are either 
made up of worthless remains of old violins or else 
are brand new. 

For the last thirty years genuine old instruments 
in first-class order have seldom been sold for less than 
$4000. Ten years ago Hill, of London, paid $4000 for 
the so-called “le Messie” violin of Alard, and a ’cello 
of the same master fetched $18,000. Thirty years 
ago Francheomme paid $4000 for his Stradivarius 
’cello. In 1878 a Stradivarius was sold in the Hotel 
Drouot for $4800. These are not fancy prices picked 
out from sales extending over a long period. The 
average price to-day for a good old violin is between 
$4000 and $f>000. If old instruments are sold at lower 
prices, their title to be ‘genuine’ is questioned. 

“Original instruments of the discoverer of the violin, 
the Tyrolese, Kaspar Tieffenbrticker, who later settled 
in Brescia, are never on the market, and cannot be 
copied. Their heads are marvels of the carver’s art, 
their backs are artistically painted, and on the rims 
are verses in gold and ivory, mother-of-pearl, and 
metal. Alleged instruments of Amati, of Antonius 
Stradivarius (1644-1733), of Joseph Antonius Guar- 
nerius del Gesu (1683-1743), or of Jacob Stainer, and 
of all the other great Italian, French, and German 
violin-makers are more or less cleverly imitated in 
build, varnish, and signature. 

Of the greatest importance in determining the age 
of a violin is the maker’s and the repairer’s labels. 

It is not difficult to produce a label which in some 
measure appears to be genuine, but it is almost im¬ 
possible to procure the exact kind of paper the old 
makers used, and also very difficult to imitate the 
peculiarities of the old handwriting in such a way as 
to deceive a practiced eye. The best thing is to ex¬ 
amine the label to see if there is any trace of a water¬ 
mark on the paper, and of what fiber it is, whether 
the dust is old or has been rubbed into it, and whether 
the ink is yellow from age or from the addition of 
chemicals. The handwriting must also be compared 
with some which is unquestionably genuine.” 


TERESA MILANOLLO’S 

SEVENTY-FIFTH 

BIRTHDAY. 


Oub readers will P r o 
ably remember the tori 
sketch of the Milano! 
sisters which appear* 
in the September ism 
of The Etude of last year. Those, in particular, wl 

0 -. - o—brido® rooT l. — ••viiua, tne p ] ace , - bad neither heard nor read anything concerning the 

Thus, it will easily be seen, good bowing is not solely fully inserted 7 t0 ** renewed > 80 a new piece » Par * f * mous Asters previous to the publication of th 

dependent upon the height of the player’s arm. The are Wtm rtTr Tben witb a special tool hollows f^. 11 Wil1 be more than ordinarily interested i 

the front and back, to show that rx ,earnin g that Teresa, the elder sister, celebrated h< 
seventy-fifth birthday on the 28th of last Augn® 
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Owing to her retirement from public life, many years 
ago (in 1863), her very name has been almost for¬ 
gotten by the last generation of music-lovers, and the 
music-journals and newspapers of the present day 
seem quite oblivious of the fact that this one-time 
famous violiniste is quietly passing the remaining 
years of her life in Paris. 

But it is gratifying to learn that Teresa Milanollo 
is not entirely forgotten. In Germany, at least, where 
the artist enjoyed many of her greatest artistic tri¬ 
umphs, her name and her art, as well as her charm¬ 
ing personality, are still lovingly remembered. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung says: "There are, to-day, but 
few persons living of the many who, in December, 
1842, were present when the Milanollo sisters made 
their first appearance in Frankfurt. Neither Hen¬ 
rietta Sontag nor Paganini had been more anxiously 
awaited. When the two little children appeared on 
the platform of the Schauegielhaus (the younger, 
Maria, was, indeed, so very small that she was com¬ 
pelled to stand on a special little platform in order to 
see her music) it was only too obvious that every 
critic was immediately disarmed. That these chil¬ 
dren’s performance satisfied the most critical music- 
lovers is evidenced by the following letter which Spohr 
received from his friend Guhr. At the time of the 
Milanollo sisters’ first appearance in Frankfurt, Guhr 
was the conductor of the leading orchestra in Frank¬ 
furt. ‘My dear Spohr,’ he wrote enthusiastically, ‘I 
advise you to demolish your fiddle immediately upon 
the receipt of this letter. You will surely do so after 
hearing these wonderful little children. Their per¬ 
formance may unhesitatingly be compared with that 
of any of our greatest violinists, and many who have 
heard them go so far as to declare that they have 
only one superior, Nicolo Paganini. If it has ever 
been necessary to prove that musical talent is a 
heavenly gift which the possessor may cultivate, but 
never acquire, by means of diligent study, these two 
little children could easily furnish such proof. Com¬ 
pared with them, the abilities of our most reputed 
violinists pale into insignificance.’ 

“It was rumored, regarding the discovery of Teresa’s 
musical talent, that, one day, she accompanied her 
father to church where a new mass, containing an 
important violin solo, was performed. Upon leaving 
the church the father asked his little daughter 
whether she had been devout in her prayers, to which 
the child replied: ‘Oh, no, father, I heard only the 
violin, and did not pray at all. Will you not buy me 
a violin, dear father, and let me learn how to play?’ 
The child’s request was so often and earnestly re¬ 
peated that the father finally concluded to place 
Teresa in the hands of a violinist named Giovanni 
Ferrero. 

“In Turin Teresa studied under Gebbaro and Mori, 
and, before she was seven years old, she made her 
first public appearance and created a profound im¬ 
pression. This first concert, however, proved of no 
financial help to the impoverished family, and the 
elder Milanollo finally decided to leave his native land 
and tempt fortune in France. Teresa’s first concert in 
France was given in Marseilles. On this occasion her 
playing aroused the interest of a lover of music, who 
strongly advised that she be placed under the care of 
Lafont, in Paris, and gave the parents a letter of in¬ 
troduction to the famous violinist. Following her 
studies under Lafont, Teresa traveled through Bel¬ 
gium, Holland, and Prussia. In England, too, the 
child astounded everyone with her marvelous playing. 

‘Tor a long time after the untimely death of her 
sister Teresa could not be prevailed upon to play in 
public; but when she again appeared in Frankfurt it 
was generally conceded that her art had greatly ma¬ 
tured. But she seemed to have lost all desire to play 
in public, and preferred to give special performances 
to which she would invite the children of the poor 
who were unable to pay for their musical pleasures. 
Her last appearance in public was in December, 1853. 

In 1857 she became the wife of an accomplished gentle¬ 
man named Parmentier, with whom she has since 
been living a quiet, happy life in her home in Paris.” 


Ali. students who were in- 
FINGERING terested in the Melody which 

AND PHRASING. was published in the October 
issue of The Etude may now 
compare their own ideas of fingering and phrasing 
with those originally conceived for this little piece. 
It will be seen at a glance that, harmoniously with the 
character and design of this melody, the fingering and 
phrasing are exceedingly simple and clear. And this 
should teach the student that, in all fingering and 
phrasing, the chief things to be considered are the 
musical ideas and general design of a composition. 
Whatever phrasing will serve best to bring out these 
ideas in a clear and simple manner may always be 
relied upon as the most fitting and artistic. Individ¬ 
uality, of course, always plays an important part in 
the composer’s or player’s decisions; but, as already 
stated, fingering and phrasing should always be 
selected with the view of presenting the musical ideas 
of a composition in a lucid and beautiful manner. 


Melody. 








The furious tempo in 
THE RODE STUDIES. which this presto is re- 
The Eighteenth quired to be played is quite 
Capbice. impossible of achievement 

without careful prepara¬ 
tion. That is, the student should make no effort to 
play this Caprice in the tempo desired by the composer 
until much careful, deliberate work has been done to 
prepare the right arm for the requisite speed. The 
student would do well to choose a moderate tempo 
in which he would experience little or no difficulty as 
far as the left hand is concerned. All notes that are 
not slurred should then be sharply detached, and all 
accentuations should be produced with the utmost 
possible vigor. 

Few students will fail to understand that the chief 
purpose of this Caprice is to increase the strength and 
agility of the wrist. It will be easily perceived that, 
while the work for the left hand is not to be scorned, 
it is nevertheless simple in comparison with the work 
required of the wrist. Flexibility, strength, and endur¬ 
ance are demanded in a high degree; and these can be 
acquired only with intelligent study and great per¬ 
sistence. 

Needless to say, the entire study is played near the 
point of the bow. Sharply-detached bowing, in a 
moderate tempo, will eventually result in the ability 
to play the whole Caprice in a virile style. But the 
player should remember that the sharply-detached 
strokes that are advisable in a moderate tempo are 
not necessary, in the same degree, when a great speed 
is attempted. In other words, if the wrist has been 


sufficiently strengthened in a moderate tempo, the 
impetus and energy that naturally result from great 
speed make it unnecessary to continue the special 
wrist-effort so desirable in a slower tempo. In fact, 
the player would find it impossible to make such an 
effort. 

A first glance at this Caprice may only reveal the 
fact that it contains many annoying technical diffi¬ 
culties. The average player will surely fail to per¬ 
ceive the many opportunities that are offered for the 
display of musical judgment and a fine sense of color; 
but that the study abounds in such opportunities will 
quickly be discovered by the serious student who is 
not satisfied with displaying mere technical skill. 
Color is, in a great degree, of course, a question of 
individuality. What one player selects another re¬ 
jects; yet each may have a well-developed sense of 
what is really beautiful. The pupil should therefore 
understand that what is here suggested will not neces¬ 
sarily appeal to all players, though it may appeal to 
many. 

Take, for instance, the four measures beginning with 
the 9th and ending with the 12th. There is nothing 
to indicate that a change of tone is desired; and the 
average player would doubtless play these measures 
in a colorless manner. But let him make the attempt 
to give these four measures the musical importance 
which they deserve. Let him play them with the 
variety of tone indicated in the following illustra¬ 
tion, ax.d he will quickly appreciate how much he has 
added to their musical worth: 

Other, similar, opportunities occur in this Caprice 
for the display of taste and judgment (as, for in¬ 
stance, in the four measures beginning with the 59th 
and ending with the 62d); but what has already been 
suggested should suffice to lead the pupil into uncon¬ 
ventional methods of expression. 

The Nineteenth Caprice. 

The arioso, which is, in reality, the introduction to 
this Caprice, is often played too slowly. The tempo- 
mark in my edition is 96 eighths—which is probably 
the tempo desired by Rode. (1 wish here to call the 
reader’s attention to the broken measures with which 
both parts of this Caprice are begun. These are not 
regarded as the first measure, and are unnumbered in 
my analysis.) 

The groups of grace-notes should be played in keep¬ 
ing with the tempo and character of the composition. 
Usually they are flippantly played, in a hurried, nerv¬ 
ous manner. The grace-note in the 13th measure is 
a long one, and the figure should be played as follows: 

§^HP 

The stretch in the 14th measure is very awkward 
for most players, impossible for many. Those who 
labor under the disadvantage of having small hands 
will find it a good plan to reach from the fourth finger 
to the first rather than in the usual way. On the con¬ 
trary, in the 34th measure, the placing of the first 
finger should precede that of the fourth. 

The allegretto should be studied chiefly in a slow 
tempo. A too early attempt at rapid playing will 
result in uneven bowing and a false value of the notes. 
That is, the lower note of the octave will resemble 
a grace-note. 

It will be noticed that wherever the composer de¬ 
parts from the octave design of this study there are 
always fine opportunities for beautiful shading and 
phrasing. The octaves themselves should be brill¬ 
iantly played, the fingers lifted from the strings only 
when really necessary. 

This is a study requiring fine manipulation of the 
bow, and much can be shoim the pupil which mere 
words will not make clear. 

(To be continued.) 
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The season of happiness and good cheer 
approaches, the day when men, women, 
and children of Christian nations show 
their mutual interest by exchange of gifts 
and the expression of wishes for each 
other’s welfare. THE ETUDE takes this 
opportunity to convey to Its readers the 
sincerest wishes for a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 


Let us have done, once for all, with the slip¬ 
pery notion that we may do this or that with 
our boys and girls, and that it is all right, pro¬ 
vided we acted for their supposed good; and let 
us lay hold of the far sturdier and truer notion 
that it is our supreme business to find out what 
is for their good and that it is our supreme busi¬ 
ness not to be defeated in realizing that good.— 
C. Hanford Henderson. 


In this number of The Etude we present to our 
readers some pertinent phases of modern musical con¬ 
ditions, particularly those bearing upon the progress 
of music in the United States, which show the drift 
of musical work and the hold it is taking both of the 
profession and the public. 

We feel that a survey of this kind will have value 
as well as interest to our readers, particularly to the 
members of the music profession, many of whom can 
say, like the hero of old, “Of this I have been a part ” 
It will induce them to look back on their own student- 
days, comparing the “then” with the “now.” And 
they will be forced to say: “It is a good thing to be a 
present-day music-student.” The younger generation 
of teachers, when they see what advances have been 
made, will recognize that the obligation is upon them 
to continue the work, to build wider, higher, and 
better, more scientifically, more logically, more simply, 
more clearly, discarding unnecessary material, and set¬ 
ting every energy to the problem of producing a well- 
rounded musical education. The pupils who will, in a 
few more years, be ready to take upon their shoulders 
a share of the burden will feel and know the need of 
the most thorough preparation, not for playing and 
singing only, but for teaching: not for knowing about 
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music, but for knowing music; not for talking about 
music, but for making music. The non-professional 
will be interested to know what changes have been 
made in reaching the conditions which exist to-day, 
and seeing and knowing what is being done to-day, 
viewing the tremendous import of music and music¬ 
teaching to-day, will, we hope, become a better and 
more earnest supporter of musical work in the com¬ 
munity in which he lives. 

We ask our readers to call to the attention of their 
friends these studies of modern musical conditions 
in the hope that what is herein contained may help to 
spread a stronger devotion to the interests of good 
music and solid musical work. 


The quotation from Dr. Henderson’s new work, 
“Education and the Larger Life,” which heads the 
.editorial columns emphasizes the necessity for indi¬ 
vidual labor. Teachers are willing to acknowledge 
that work is necessary if their pupils are to make 
progress, but sometimes it would appear that they 
expect the pupil to do all the work. Other teachers 
are willing—indeed, very anxious—to avail themselves 
of every possible teaching help, but never trouble 
themselves to study the conditions of music-teaching 
to devise new and improved methods of work, not for 
their own benefit only, but for others. And that leads 
us to the thought that in business, in manu¬ 
factures, in science, the prevalent idea is that every 
earnest man shall be a seeker after more scientific, 
more economical methods of doing things. It is the 
musician’s duty to plunge into this stream of activity, 
seething with the force of its flow, and cany with him’ 
the interests of his profession. Let him catch the 
spirit of the times; let him assimilate its teachings, 
let him burn into his heart and mind its lessons and’ 
practice. 

Then comes the final and best work, that of trans¬ 
form mg into terms of musical education the principles 
of progress, of steady, firm advance that he has 
caught. Let the teacher place himself in unison with 
the moving world; let him become a part of the work 
going on; let him prove his value to the community 
“ wluch he hves ; let him show himself, not a follower 
merely, but one of the leaders; not a disciple only, 
but a thinker, strong, active, and original, not con¬ 
tent with routine work, but striving for creative, con¬ 
structive activity. 


The musical press of this country has been ever in 
he van calling for a higher grade of teaching, and 
,ff Z **7 ^ in cl -acter of the worifdone 
t.L,l e “ rge C ' tieS only that well-equipped 

teachers are lound. The smaller cities, the Iaree 
towns, even rural districts contain teachere, consmw- 
a ory graduates, many with the advantages of Eure- 
pean experience, who are able to rive to tw ? 
the benefit of first-class instruction. But therT h 
no reason why the number of teachers of tl,;= 1 
should not be increased, two-, three-, five- fold in the 
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dent of every good idea you can reach. * & ^ 


height of the I mtsSTS ’ 

not only in the theater tho „ , 1 m e ^idei 

but in the church, the SundaySoi*fnd^l ^ 
Opera-companies are now on their tm,^ ^ T 
orchestras are makinsr visits ut ° U1S ’ s y m Pho 
resident organization!, concert 
tone societies, choral organizations a J , bUSy ’ ° 
rehearsing for the midwinter concerts cS" ‘ 
Panng their Christmas progr^ 8 ,f a P 

learning the bright, cheery musie of " “ day seho ' 
choral services arranged^ for that many s P e * 
thousands of p „ blie schoo,-rooms 


ing songs suited to the season of the year. l s musi 
waning as a power to interest and hold the people 1 ? 
Is it likely to lose its force as a social influence? 
There are no evidences of a backward step. p une 
tions of almost every kind demand music, and at this 
time the value of musie as a means of good cheer is 
abundantly proven. When the tale of the coining 
year has been told may it show a gain in the place it 
has given to music and musicians! 

According to some statistics recently published 
the population of the world, during the last century’ 
has trebled. The United States shows a tremendous 
increase from somewhat more than 5,000,000 to 80- 
000,000. Surely a population such as our country now 
has offers a good Held for musical labor. The number 
of school-children is said to be upward of 15,000,000. 
That in itself is a splendid field. Add to this those 
who are passing from adolescence into adult years, 
who continue their musical studies, and it is evident 
that there must be room for many more teachers, 
but we add, with emphasis, for good teachers, thos^ 
who are earnest and are willing to study to improve 
their own work. Suppose a teacher does a little 
Census Bureau work and finds out how many children 
and older persons who are not studying music he can 
reach through his pupils, and friends, and then makes 
an effort to secure as many as possible as pupils! 
He will find that the results pay. Merchants go after 
business; why not music-teachers? Aggressive work 
counts in the end. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the value of 
organization among musicians and teachers; the value 
of such as a leading factor in musical advancement 
cannot be overrated. In other professions the prin¬ 
ciple of organization has been adopted and carried 
out with signal success, and there is no valid reason 
why such should not be the case in the profession of 
music, where the matter seems not as yet to have 
been given the general attention and united effort 
which it deserves. 

Our attention is more particularly directed toward 
organization at this time, in view of the annual con¬ 
ventions of various state music-teachers’ associations 
now about to be held. Certain of the state associa¬ 
tions seem to have attained a degree of permanence 
and success, gratifying and fruitful of good results. 
State organizations, however, are difficult of manage¬ 
ment, requiring unremitting zeal and united effort for 
their success. 

Too often this task is required to be borne by the 
faithful few, while the many looking on with luke¬ 
warm interest profit by the efforts of others. 

To many it seems as though the development of 
musical organizations may have begun from the 
wrong direction; that, instead of national, state, and 
mly, the order should have been city, state, national. 

In cities and towns, especially in the smaller towns, 
teachers’ and musicians’ associations are practicable 
and of great value to the profession and to the gen¬ 
eral public. Our teachers must learn to sink all pro¬ 
fessional jealousies and petty animosities, working 
^ogether for the common good. The old proverb of 
“a house divided against itself” applies well in this 
case. In the smaller towns the matter of organiza¬ 
tions seems to have been almost totally neglected, yet 
it is in such places that it might become of the great¬ 
est value. The teachers’ association should become 
e center of all the musical activities of the place, 
here is work for all, and missionary work is to be 
found at our very doors, but it is only by united effort 
that advancement may be made, not by a general 

scramble. 


•A. graduate from a conservatory should have 
enough self-confidence to stand alone, enough cultiva- 
ion to interpret well, enough insight to represent a 
composers meaning approximately, and enough re¬ 
sources in himself to have everything he plays or com¬ 
poses (if li e he so fortunate as to do the latter) ex¬ 
press some emotion, some shade of meaning that shall 
arouse the Taeaxor.—Eastman. 
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Pbcal®ep&rtroei\t 

Conducted by 

H.W.GaeeNe 


Those who cry out so eloquently 
TENDENCIES. against monopolies and so-called 
trusts are inclined to overlook the 
fact that the principles of centralizing in business 
interests and specializing in educational fields are 
practically the same. In either case it is an effort to 
place great responsibilities in a center narrowed by 
se.ection to the finest equipment for those responsi¬ 
bilities. Thus, the man who suffers from neuras¬ 
thenia finds the nerve specialists, the one from dys¬ 
pepsia the stomach specialist, and the lawyer who 
figures in an important ease has been called to that 
case because his research has brought him success in 
a particular direction. The growth of educational 
institutions has been characterized by an increased 
necessity for professors who specialize. The competi¬ 
tion between universities is keen to secure the best- 
known scholars for their various chairs, and it is re¬ 
markable that new specialties are added to college 
curricula every year. We read only this month of 
the western college which established a chair for the 
study of social problems among farmers, deeming the 
subject of sufficient importance to include its study 
in the routine of student-life. 

Just how far this tendency is showing itself in the 
singing profession can be determined, and indeed the 
time is at hand when specialists hold the key to suc¬ 
cess. The professor who teaches piano, organ, theory, 
elocution, and singing is carefully avoided. Even the 
man who advertises to teach the banjo, mandolin, and 
guitar is looked upon with suspicion by those who 
have decided definitely upon one of the three instru¬ 
ments. But we cannot stop here, for in our own field 
of vocal music we find the tendency to specialize. 

The professor of singing was once supposed to take 
the pupil from the A B C of his rudiments through all 
of the requirements until he had polished him in his 
title-rOle of grand opera. To-day our artists pass 
through the hands of the sight-singing teacher, the 
voice culturer, the teacher of interpretation, the 
teacher, of dramatic interpretation in the various lan¬ 
guages in which the operas are written, not omitting 
the various accessory specialties, such as fencing, 
pantomime, etc. Truly the art is many-sided, and one 
who approaches it seriously finds no path of rosy in¬ 
dolence confronting him. The question, however, 
which most deeply concerns us is: Shall the voice- 
students of to-day elect to specialize, or shall they, 
like the country doctor, prepare to do their best on all 
the patients (pupils) they can get? 

A modern English writer insists that tone-placing 
is so important, so intricate, and so Subtle in its re¬ 
quirements that every energy should bend to its per¬ 
fection. When this is attended to, the pupil should be 
turned over to the teacher of repertory, leaving the 
placing specialist free to devote his strength to the 
field in which he is fully equipped. While the ques¬ 
tion does not require final decision at our hands, it 
is well for us to view it in the light of modern tend¬ 
encies, and shape our work somewhat in harmony 
with it. First, is voice-placing a sufficiently deep 
study to enlist the entire strength of a teacher; and, 
second, is the public sufficiently enlightened to sup¬ 
port a teacher who claims that he teaches only the 
one thing, and boldly asserts that when that is ac¬ 
complished he will hand over his pupil to a teacher of 
interpretation. 

In the present writer’s opinion the placing of tone 
is properly a profession in itself, and that to secure 
the highest results the teacher should confine himself 
to that one groove of effort; but that the public is yet 
quite ripe for such teachers he very much doubts. 
Some faithful disciples of such a theory must be 
martyrs and starve before the world will concede their 


claim to a living a just one. Just now the effort to 
specialize runs riot in the direction of method. Mr. 
A. is the only living exponent of the Buzz Saw method, 
while Miss B. secured the exclusive right to teach the 
Humming Bird method from Madame Humming Bird 
herself. This is as absurd as to assume that there 
is more than one way to get tone-vibration from a 
string. There is but one correct tone-emission, and 
nearly all teachers are getting nearer to that one way. 
The difference in name is only a professional trick 
which the public are fast learning to understand. The 
only openings left in which to specialize we may ex¬ 
pect to be somewhat as follows: 

Professor A. announces his readiness to accept 
pupils in voice-placing exclusively. 

Professor B. resumes his teaching at his studio, 
October first. Only deep basses accepted. 

Professor C., the greatest living teacher of tenors, 
will accept one or two tenor voices after January 
first. 

Professor D., baritones. 

Madame E., sopranos. 

Madame F., contraltos, etc., etc. 

The last condition to arrive we read by the signs oj 
the times will be the vocal trust. Only tenors belong¬ 
ing to the trust will be allowed to sing high C. This 
curtailment of high C’s would be something to be 
thankful for. Hasten the trust, even if the C’s come 
high. 

Pupil. — “Why can't I 
STUDIO DIALOGUES. have that song Miss S. 
No. 3. was just singing?” 

Ttaclier. — “A re you 
sure you want the song?” 
Pupil. —“Indeed, yes. It is very brilliant, and I 
think she made a stunning effect with it.” 

Teacher. —“That was a becoming gown she wore, 
wasn’t it?” 

Pupil. —“Wasn’t it, though. But what has that to 
do with the song?” 

Teacher. —“Why don’t you get a gown just like it?” 
Pupil. —“What, me? Why that isn't my style at all. 

I never could wear stripes, they make me look like a 
bean-pole.” 

Teacher. —“Don’t you think there are styles to be 
sought after and avoided just as carefully in music 
as in gowns?” 

Pupil .—“I have never thought so. It was my im¬ 
pression that an all-round artist could sing any style.” 

Teachei'. —“So she can, and so can a young woman 
wear any style; but the best results follow a search 
for the style which best suits the wearer.” 

Pupil .—“Then the reason I have not had the song I 
just heard is that I cannot sing it?” 

Teachei \—“Not exactly that; but, if you could sing 
it, it would not become your voice, temperament, and 
style as well as it does those of Miss S.” 

Pupil. —“Don’t you think it would be good practice 
to try to arrive as near as possible to the require¬ 
ments of the song?” 

Teacher. —“Possibly; but why not instead of try¬ 
ing to make yourself look well in stripes select favor¬ 
able goods to start with? In other words, half the 
mistakes in repertory have been the result of this 
failure to select with a view to individual capabili- 


Ascendino, descending, and beginning anew the 
eternal scheme of creation and destruction, under the 
deceitful semblance of new forms—such is the lot of 
human intelligence! We may say that what we call 
progress is nothing but a new combination of already 
existing imperfections.— 8. Uarchesi. 


A FEW 

“DON’TS” FOR 
PUBLIC SINGERS. 
FROM THE 
VIEWPOINT OF 
“A FRIEND IN 
THE AUDIENCE.” 


Don't sing songs in a for¬ 
eign language to the average 
audience. 

It will be noted that the 
average audience is empha¬ 
sized here. There are, indeed, 
times when such songs can be 
appropriately sung, when the 
II- audience is an educated one, 

and is more or less familiar 
with the foreign words, and can therefore appreciate 
the meaning and sentiments of such songs. It must 
also be confessed that most of the best songs of the 
world have been written in foreign languages. The 
masterpieces in this, as well as in nearly every other 
department of music, have been the work of foreign 
composers. But, notwithstanding these undeniable 
facts, the singer who wishes to gain the favor of the 
average audience must either discard them altogether 
or be very sparing in their use. 

A great many of the gems of the song-world have 
been adapted to English words, and, if these songs are 
used, the English version should be chosen, even 
though the singer believes the original words fit more 
happily the spirit of the composition. In cases where 
there are no English translations of a particular song 
it is safer, even at some sacrifice of artistic pride, to 
lay it aside, and select another with English words. 


Reasons fob Choosing Songs with English 
Words. 

Lest the above advice may seem to some to tend to 
lower the highest musical ideals to the level of the 
uncultivated taste, it should be explained that vocal 
music is different from other forms of musical com¬ 
positions, and must be treated in a manner peculiar 
to itself. It is not simply music or sound, but is a 
combination of words and music, which must both oe 
considered together. The music of a song is so in¬ 
timately dependent on its text, and its story for its 
sentiment and its expression that the two cannot be 
divorced. 


Difference Between Absolute and Vocal Music. 

This is not the case with so-called absolute music. 
\\c require no words when listening to a symphony, 
a sonata, or any instrumental or orchestral composi¬ 
tion. In these forms our imaginations are entirely 
free to indulge their own flights of thought and fancy, 
but in a song we are asked to follow a musical inter¬ 
pretation of a writer’s thought, and we must know 
what that thought is, in order truly to understand 
and enjoy it. The listener to a song in a language 
unknown to him undergoes a very puzzling and exas¬ 
perating experience. He longs to know what it is all 
about, what emotion or sentiment is being expressed, 
but is bewildered and baffled by the barrier of the 
strange words, and reduced to the most unsatisfactory 
expedient of guessing these from the tones and atti¬ 
tude of the singer. He is unaware whether the song 
is describing a funeral or a wedding, whether it 
pictures the wildest joy or the most abject woe, 
w'hether the charms of nature are depicted or the re¬ 
volting crimes of the city. Tired out at last by his 
vain efforts to unravel the mystery, he sinks back in 
his chair and gives it up, devoutly wishing in his 
heart that singers would give him something he can 
understand and follow readily. 

While the singer therefore can often claim that the 
foreign song is more artistic both in conception and 
in treatment than the one with English text, the fact 
remains that in using it he is singing over the heads 
of his audience. He may be under the impression that 
lie is raising the musical standards of his listeners, and 
thus advancing the higher interests of his art, but 
we fear this is not the case, for the public has to be 
gently and patiently led in the song-world through an 
appeal to the mind as well as the senses, and where 
there is uo understanding of the words not much is 
accomplished for the education of the listener. 

Don't indulge in ang mannerisms in your public 
performances. 

We have gradually come to expect that a certain 
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class of public performers will indulge in “platform” 
eccentricities, to a greater or lesser degree. Not a 
few celebrated artists now living are notorious for 
their vagaries in this respect, and it is currently re¬ 
ported that much of their fascination and success is 
due to these elements in their individuality. We can 
hardly accept this, however, as true in the case of 
any artist who has won an assured and lasting posi¬ 
tion. A mountebank may dazzle and amuse the public 
for a short time, but it soon wearies of his antics, 
and, unless he has more solid qualities, he speedily 
sinks into oblivion. 

We maintain that the great artists addicted to 
such mannerisms are great not because of them, but 
in spite of them, and because their genius and abili¬ 
ties triumph over them. The artist is better without 
them, and they can only be regarded as blemishes in 
his equipment, and certainly not as qualities that 
should be imitated by artists of less merit. It takes 
a large amount of talent to overcome the prejudice ex¬ 
cited in an audience by an unnecessary display of 
vanity and childish self-satisfaction, and the adop¬ 
tion of such tactics by new and untried singers can 
only end in disaster. 

Personality in Sinoino. 

Personality iu singing is a much greater element in 
success than is commonly recognized. A strange, 
elusive quality is this personality, so impossible to 
define, so diilicult to describe, and yet so potent and 
unmistakable a reality. 

When a singer comes before an audience that audi¬ 
ence cannot help being impressed whether consciously 
or unconsciously by that subtle thing, the artist’s 
personality. If this personality is marred in any way 
by affected airs and graces, if there are signs of 
vanity and overconfidence, if there is a lack of simple 
sincerity, these facts arc sure to react against the 
singer, and the audience will register its mental dis¬ 
approval, even though it does not take an outward 
form. Audiences arc strongly affected by such con¬ 
siderations, and it is difficult to exaggerate their im¬ 
portance. It is therefore of the highest moment to 
the singer to be natural and true in his demeanor, and 
the best way for him to do this, is to concentrate his 
mind on the rendition of his music to the very best 
of his ability. If he does this, and identifies himself 
with it so thoroughly as to show that he is bent on 
giving the composition the best interpretation of 
which he is capable, the audience will recognize his 
genuine devotion to bis art and reward him accord¬ 
ingly .—Frank H. Marling. 

i • • 

One of the greatest bores 1 
PEDAGOGICAL have ever met is a teacher. He 
DOGMATISM. is a nice fellow, capable and well 
educated, but he has taught for 
many years, and in that way has himself received a 
bad education. How? By always doing most of the 
talking and taking it for granted that he is always 
right. He also takes it for granted that his conversa¬ 
tion is interesting to whomsoever may happen to hear 
it 

Why is he a bore? Because he carries this practice 
into private life, and has the pedagogical style with 
him wherever he is and whenever he talks (which is 
nearly all the time). He rarely allows anyone else to 
complete a sentence, but constantly breaks in with 
his own ideas on the subject. To lie sure, his ideas 
are usually good, but, as the saying is, “there are 
others.” 

The pupil pays for the teacher's time and brains, 
and the teacher takes it for granted that he is to do 
most of the talking. This is a natural inference. lie 
is also supposed to be a better authority on the sub¬ 
ject than the pupil. In this way the teacher acquires 
a bad education, in that he is constantly monopoliz¬ 
ing the conversation—is continually making state¬ 
ments. He is obliged to make them strong or they 
will produce no effect, and it is very easy for him to 
sometimes push a statement farther than the facts 
will warrant. Also, unless he habitually reads what 
is written regarding the subject and has the benefit 
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of the criticisms of other people, he is apt gradually to 
narrow his ideas down into certain grooves. The 
older he grows the more certain is he that his pet 
theories are true, and the more difficult does it become 
for him to keep an open mind and to be desirous of 
learning that which he does not yet know. 

It is also possible for the teacher to have his crit¬ 
ical faculties unduly developed until he loses the fresh¬ 
ness of mind he once possessed and the faculty of 
enjoying that which should give pleasure. The re¬ 
sult of this is that, no matter how well a pupil may 
do, the teacher can see only the faults and rough 
spots. To be sure, the pupil wants these rough spots 
smoothed away, but, if the teacher be in the wrong 
mental state, he is apt to dwell upon those faults to 
the exclusion of all that is good and true in that 
which the pupil has accomplished. Treatment of this 
kind is apt to be more harmful than helpful to a pupil. 
It discourages rather than encourages. It teaches him 
to believe that no matter how well he may do—no 
matter how much he may achieve, he will always find 
the teacher in an attitude of carping criticism. This 
often produces in the pupil a state of mind whereby 
he constantly fears criticism, and the result is to 
direct his attention to the discrepancies rather than 
toward a beautiful ideal. Faults must be overcome, 
but they should not be so dwelt upon as to mar the 
beauty of the ideal which must be constantly kept 
before the pupil.— Horace P. Dibble. 


An attempt to estimate the con- 
TIIE POINT dition of music to-day depends so 
OF VIEW. largely on the basis from which we 
calculate values that whether it is 
better or worse depends on the point of view. As 
there is no one to decide that matter, it is presumed 
each one will select his owft point of vantage. 

There are those who always locate the golden age 
somewhere in the remote past and who compare every¬ 
thing with ancient history. To these antiquarians 
everything of uncertain age and doubtful origin • is 
surrounded with a halo. They are prolific in tradi¬ 
tions. They ransack the earth to find out how they 
did things in Bach’s time. They rummage through 
the libraries and museums to find the oldest copies of 
the Handel oratorios that they may leam just how 
they were sung in Handel’s time, and any variation 
therefrom is branded as sacrilege. To such persons 
who are looking through eyes two hundred years old 
I think present conditions might be very discourag¬ 
ing. 


progress. No one believes Handel said the last wot 
and, if we cling eternally to his conceptions, ho 
shall we progress? 

Another point of view is that of Tolstoi, who hoi 
that only that art is real which is the expression 
universal religious feeling. By religious feeling ! 
does not mean any church or creed, but man's highe 
conception of his relation to his fellow-man, societ 
and his creator. Real art, he says, will appeal to t 
alike, no matter what their state of mental develo 
ment. From this standpoint we must exclude ever 
thing except that which is the product of an inti 
ligence common to the lowest order of society. I 
excludes nearly all modern music, including the ii 
mortal Ninth Symphony, but the works of Wagn 
he considers a disease, a moral contagion, wlii. 
should be placed in eternal quarantine. 

"The Renaissance,” says Gunsaulus, « was the refc 
niation of the European intellect and the Reform 
tion was the Renaissance of the European conscience 
from Tolstoi’s point of view, the Reformation w 
the real Renaissance, in that it had to do with man 
religious growth. The Renaissance, he urees was 
departure from real religion, and was only a develo 
ment of the intellect which never produces real ai 
hence the product of the Renaissance period in Ita 
is counterfeit art. From such a point of view tl 
present should fill us with alarm. 

The only rational point from which to view prese 
art is from the present. The art of any age reflec 
the thought of that age, or the thought of the ai 


producing element of that age. It is irrational to 
compare the music of to-day with that of two centu¬ 
ries ago in an attempt to determine which is the better. 
The best music of that age reflected the best thought 
of that age, and only that which was the product of 
a mentality having something in common with the 
present still lives. Of all the music produced in Bach’s 
time, how little of it lives to-day! Not that it has 
changed, but the world has outgrown it It is not at 
all likely that Bach said all there is to say, although 
he will doubtless be the last of that age to disappear. 
As to the playing of his own works, there are number¬ 
less pianists to-day who could furnish him a genuine 
surprise. 

Life to-day is more intense, more complex, and more 
strenuous than ever before, and the music which is the 
reflection of such a state of niind must necessarily be 
the same. The original orchestrations of the Handel 
oratorios are not used now, because they do not 
satisfy the present state of mind. 

There can be no retrogression. The music of to¬ 
day may be different from that of last century, 
but it is none the less a true reflection of the age. 
That humanity will attain higher states of develop¬ 
ment in the coming ages all will agree, and each age 
will be reflected in its art, for the art of any age is 
the product of its best thought. 

If a new form of musical expression appears in the 
future, it will be the result of a new condition of 
thought. It may be in advance of the general intel¬ 
ligence, but that there should be leaders in. every age 
seems in the natural order of things. 

National characteristics in music will never be as 
pronounced in the future as in the past. There was 
a time when nations were practically isolated, in 
which condition national characteristics had an op¬ 
portunity to develop, but in this age, when all civil¬ 
ized nations are in daily communication with each 
other, the common thought becomes larger, and char¬ 
acteristics disappear. America will never have a 
national school of composition because she is to-day 
and, in the nature of things, always will be a part 
of all the earth. The music of all nations has been 
affected by Germany, but Germany will in turn be 
affected by the rest of the world. 

What the music of the future will be is a question 
the future must undertake to answer.— D. A. Clip- 
pinger. 

It is commonly thought 
that a person’s voice is dis¬ 
tinctly his own, that it rep¬ 
resents his own individual¬ 
ity, that it is the one thing 
about him not affected by 
surrounding circumstances. 

Reflection on the matter will prove, however, that 
man is affected by environment in this as in other 
matters. As the child is father to the man, so the 
child’s voice is the precursor of that of the adult; and 
the voice of a child is largely modified by the tones he 
hears in youth. 

It stands to reason that as a child is but a reflector 
of his surroundings his voice partakes of that reflec¬ 
tion. If the infant, as it comes to the age of word¬ 
making, hears, in its mother’s voice, tones that are 
well modulated and beautiful, articulation that is dis¬ 
tinct and clear, its first steps in that direction will 
be along the same line. If it is surrounded by musical 
voices during its youth, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred it will develop the same qualities of voice, 
but, on the contrary, if the mother’s voice is nasa 
and shrill, as too many women’s voices are apt to be, 
if the tones are high-pitched and the articulation 
hurried and indistinct, the child gets its first ideas o 
tone and speech along these lines; continue such voca 
environment for a few years and the child’s tones ate 
fixed for life,—the shrill, unmusical, indistinct voice 
is perpetuated for another generation. 

The Catholic church says that, if it is given t e 
first eight or ten years of a child’s life, any other 
denomination may have the rest, which statemen 
but shows the fixity of impression on the juveni e 
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mind and the result of the child-environment in after¬ 
life. And the same is true of the child-voice. Sur¬ 
round a child with good tone, good voice, and clear 
enunciation, and these features of vocalization become 
part of its adult life. 

Frequently the child is retarded in its vocal growth 
and its powers of expression by those who would 
coddle it with baby talk and pet it with nonsensical 
utterances. It naturally copies this instead of the 
clear and slow, easily-understood enunciation that 
should be the part of those who seek to develop its 
unfolding powers. The baby-mind works more rapidly 
than the baby-tongue, and the words become confused 
in the attempt to express itself. Then the parent 
should aid by supplying words with careful explana¬ 
tion suited to the child-mind. Permitting a child to 
rush its talk or scolding it into nervousness results in 
stuttering or indistinct methods of expression. 

The next feature of a general preparation for artis¬ 
tic singing is a full understanding of the language and 
a practiced ability to handle it in ordinary reading 
and conversation. For song is but thought set to 
music. A person who cannot well read a poem, mak¬ 
ing clear its words and ideas, cannot sing it well, 
bringing out the emotional feature in addition. For 
the emotional is dependent on the intellectual to a 
large degree. The simplest emotions, such as joy and 
sorrow, can be expressed by pure vowel-tone; but, if 
we wish to go deeper in emotional expression, we must 
have at our command distinct enunciation of con¬ 
sonants; for on them depends the sense of language, 
and on this sense depends, again, the exactness of 
emotional condition. Vowel is the heart of language, 
consonant the brains. 

It is hard for the young singer, or many an older 
one for that matter, to realize that the prime element 
of song is the sense of word-values. The music is 
simply the vehicle of the thought. Poem first, music 
afterward. It is true that Beaumarchais said: “The 
stuff that isn’t worth writing is good enough to sing”; 
that perhaps because of the quantity of inanity that 
was set to music in his day as in ours. And undoubt¬ 
edly many a so-called poem that is unworthy of ex¬ 
istence is set to music,—perhaps equally unworthy of 
existence. But, such trash aside, and the true song- 
literature of the world considered, it must be remem¬ 
bered that the singer's first duty is toward the poet, 
not the composer. If the singer does not agree with 
this, let him forsake the field of song for that of in¬ 
strumental music, or confine himself to vocalises. 

One’s first duty being, then, toward the language, it 
behooves the singer to look well to his ability to 
handle the tongue in which he sings. Nor do I touch 
on the farcical singing in a language that one does 
not speak. 

What writers have furnished the text for our best 
modern song? Shakespeare, Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Goethe, Schiller, Lenau. Muller, Hugo. Do not their 
words demand consideration? What boots it that 
the music has been written by Schumann, Schubert, 
Franz, Rubinstein, Dvorftk? These composers would 
be the first to demand from the singer a clear enuncia¬ 
tion of the thought that they wrote music to illus¬ 
trate. For they composed music to illustrate the in¬ 
tention of the author as an artist makes drawings 
to illustrate an author’s book. He subjects himself 
to the good of the writer’s intentions. 

Certain elocutionary ability is necessary for him 
who would sing well. He must articulate distinctly. 
He must have a clear sense of consonantal values. 
His reading should have passed the sing-song stage of 
the old-time pulpit hymn-reading; the poem should 
first be read with attention to detail of enunciation, 
then in the rhythm of the song, and, finally, to the 
music intended. 

Larynx is too frequently given mastery over lips 
and tongue. Purity of tone is the be-all and the end- 
all of many a singing-master, and the pupil as a mat¬ 
ter of course follows the master's footsteps. Vocal¬ 
ization is but a preparation for good singing,—or 
should be such. 

For reasons that may be inferred from the above, 
the singing of liedcr or the thoroughly-composed song 
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requires a larger equipment than performance of the 
operatic aria. Thu latter is written principally to dis¬ 
play vocal agility; the former to carry to the listener 
a series of ideas and emotions. Such songs, and even 
some ballads, require a larger emotional equipment 
on the part of the singer, and decidedly more power 
of clarity in verbal expression. For one is telling a 
story, set to music, it is true, but a story for all that; 
and the person that could not tell it with good effect 
without the music certainly has small chance to tell it 
clearly and distinctly when hampered by melody, har- 
many, sustained tones, or rapid iteration of notes.— 
W. Francis Dates. 

The Clef Club, at iu opening 
A SYMPOSIUM. meeting in New York in October, 
discussed the question as to • 
“What constitutes professional success in music." 
There were present nearly fifty members, each of 
whom occupied from one to three minutes in giving 
his views on this subject. The question is well worth 
considering, and clearly has more than one side to it. 

With a view to encouraging teachers, young and 
old, as well as students to consider the matter, 1 am 
going to invite the readers of The Etude to join in 
making a symposium covering the above subject. 
Symposiums have from time to time appeared in the 
columns of The Etude and always provide instructive 
reading. The manner of working up a symposium is 
as follows: 

The Editors select a topic that they feel will be of 
interest, and also of benefit to their readers, and send 
letters to prominent musicians and writers, asking 
them to contribute short papers. Let us follow about 
the same plan, with the difference of throwing the 
columns of this department open to anyone who is 
sufficiently interested to have ideas and can express 
them well. When the contributions are all in, those 
papers which, in the estimation of the Vocal Editor, 
are worthy a place in the symposium will, together 
with the name of the writer, be published. 

Contributions must not exceed one hundred and 
fifty words in length, and must be sent to H. W. 
Greene, 480 Fifth Avenue, New York, before January 
1, 1003. Those who wish manuscripts returned will 
send stamps. 

It is an excellent idea for 
THE TEACHER'8 the teacher to arrange, if pos- 

RECESS. aihle, to have five or ten 

minutes' rest between lessons 
in order to relax the tension on the nervous sys¬ 
tem. I knew a very successful teacher whose studio 
was located in a large office-building. He made 
it a point to go into the hall and walk around the 
building for five minutes between each lesson. He 
claimed that the short relaxation proved of the great¬ 
est benefit to his health, and it certainly seemed so, 
as he was able to get through an immense amount 
of work without seeming to be much the worse for it. 

Teaching, when properly done, requires intense ap¬ 
plication on the part of the teacher, and a vast loss 
of nervous force. In the case of the average studio- 
teacher, who has his pupils following one after the 
other in rapid succession without the slightest break, 
often to the extent of four or five hours on a stretch, 
he is running a great risk. The machinery of the 
brain was not constructed to run at high pressure 
for such long periods, and, although a teacher may 
seem to stand it for years, yet It is a pace which will 
age him with terrible rapidity. Sbriglia, the famous 
Parisian voice-teacher who changed the voice of Jean 
de Reszke from a baritone to a tenor, formerly taught 
the greater part of the day. He found that the strain 
was telling on him, however, and now he teaches only 
from 9 a m. to 11.30 and from 3 to 5JO F.M. When 
this time is all filled he refuses further pupils, who are 
obliged to wait for a vacancy. 

A leading New York voice-teacher recently told a 
reporter that he had given 27 half hour vocal lessons 
at a stretch, taking only half-hour intervals for his 
dinner and supper. I should not like to say how 
many weeks that one day’s work had cut off his life. 


Just as some supreme effort has made many an ath- 
Ute an invalid for the rest ot his days, so many a 
brain-worker ha* smashed some delicate cog in the 
machinery of the brain by putting a strain upon it 
beyond all reason or common-sense .—Robert liraine. 

A number of letters have 

QUESTIONS been received from our reader* 

ANI) ANSWERS. urging us to print the ques¬ 
tions i cith their answers, claim¬ 
ing that the answer* frequently point to half-formed 
inquiries in their own minds. Could they be sure 
these answers corresponded with questions meeting 
their own needs, the usefulness of the column would 
be greatly extended. 

The Vocal Editor acknowledges the reasonableness 
of these requests and would gladly comply, but can¬ 
not do so for three reasons: 

1st. Many questions come in the shape of long let¬ 
ter* describing condition* and giving the writer'* 
views and experience*; these cannot be published. 

2d. Often the questions are neither well nor clearly 
expressed, and it would require much editing and con¬ 
densation to make them of value to the general 
reader, which obviously Is not an agreeable task. 

3d. The personal element enters into this work, 
which not only very greatly strengthens the purpose 
of the Editor, but promotes the confidence of the in¬ 
quirer. To disturb this by allowing the public to 
more fully participate in its function seem* not a wise 
policy; we view these questions in the light ot friendly 
confidences, which are not violated when only the 
answers are published. 

R.—The condition of your voi« above F has noth¬ 
ing whatever to do with covering the tone. Judging 
from your letter, you must have used your extreme 
notes, especially on the upper end of your voice, too 
soon and too forcefully after your illness. People 
who have those upper notes sufficiently well in hand 
to sing them pianissimo arc simply using the voice 
naturally. It is only when the voice has been used 
injudiciously that serious trouble* in the upper regis¬ 
ters occur. Covering is a term that is never rightly 
used when speaking of the female voice. 

Cal. —The shape of the roof of the mouth or hard 
palate has nothing whatsoever to do with your pupil's 
singing sharp. It may be accounted for in one or two 
ways, assuming, of course, that she ha* a correct ear. 

1st. She may fail to balance or poise the breath- 
column, and vitalize the tone physically. 

2d. She may be careless in tone-emission, allowing 
one of the overtone vibrations to outweigh in Rlrcss 
the fundamental tone, which alway* give* the effect 
of a faulty car. 

You can prove nearly everything by the speaking 
model, and I would alternate natural spoken tones 
without pitch with tone* on pitch, insisting on pre¬ 
cisely the same condition in both efforts. The ques¬ 
tion is difficult to answer by other than illustration. 

PtORENCio.—You do not tell me whether your mu¬ 
sical club i» composed of male, female, or mixed voices, 
or strings, only that its membership is composed of 
good, bad, and indifferent musicians. I have never 
heard of a bad musician, and even indifferent musi¬ 
cians are hardly worthy of placing in your club. If 
you will put the question better, I will outline a 
course for you to pursue or place you in touch with 
some one who can and will do so. 

Mu*. J. W. D.—I have not followed Mr. Lunn very 
closely in hi* articles in the paper you mention. If, 
however, he told you that the only way to give vol¬ 
ume to the upper voice was much use of well-poised 
scales, which did not dwell on the upper note* and a 
judicious use of sustained notes, and the mezza dt 
race, be was correct. If he advocated any departure 
from the above mode, he was wrong. By judicious 
use, I mean singing sustained note* on the upper 
register but a few times or a very few minutes. The 
full strength of the voice cannot be used on upper 
notes without great danger, until one has strengthened 
the mu*de* which control them through the uses of 
the above exercises for many years. 
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Conducted by TJlOjVIflS TAPPER. 


The concluding task in the theory 
A THEORY lesson in November was “In how 
LESSON. many keys do we find the chord G- 

B-D-F? What kind of a chord is it?” 
A Triad is so called because it has three tones, a 
word we have received directly from the Greek. 
(What English words of the root Tri-, referring to 
three, do you know?) Two-tone chords we call Diads. 
Four-tone chords made up as the chord G-B-D-F is, 
we simply call a Seventh chord, because that is the 
interval for the lowest (G) to the highest (F) tone. 

In our last lesson we learned that a Triad, like 
C-E-G, may be found ip several keys. If you have 
followed out the hint about the chord G-B-D-F you 
now know that it is to be found in the key of C alone. 
It belongs to C-major and to C-minor (hence the B- 
natural, in C-minor). It is the Dominant Seventh 
Chord; Dominant because it is a ruling, a governing 
chord. (Why ruling or governing?) 

It is not at all an uncertain chord, like the Triads. 
It is found only in its own key; and, therefore, it is 
a sure indication of the key. Whenever the key 
changes (modulation) this ehord is most likely to be 
present; and, if so, it announces the new key de¬ 
cisively. 

Hence, the Dominant Seventh Chord is a chord with 
which we should be intimately acquainted. Think of 
G-B-D-F in the key of C-major (or minor). The tones 
are a third apart, counting up in order. The tones 
are the 5th, 7th, 2d, and 4th of the Scale, or sol, ft, 
re, la. 

Y T ou must know this chord from memory in every 
key. For the first task, do this: 

1. Write, in every key you know, the chord sol, ft, 
re, fa (or 5, 7, 2, 4); and play this chord on the piano. 

2. Of what key is each of the following the Dom¬ 
inant Seventh Chord? A—C-sharp—E—G; F—A— 

C—E-flat; B-flat—D—F-—A-llat; D—F-sharp—A—C; 
C—E—G—B-flat. 

3. How should these Seventh chords be altered to 
become Dominant Seventh Chords? D—F—A—C; E 
—G—B—D; B—D—F—A. 


The great interest shown in 
THE BIOGRAPHY' the works of Mascagni, and 
LESSON. their value to the music of 

our time make it worth while 
to us to know something of the man. 

This is the month of his birth, December. He was 
born on the third of the month, in the year 1863, at 
Leghorn, Italy. His father was a baker, a man of 
humble station, who hoped for great things for his 
son, though not in music. 

As Handel's father intended his boy, and as the 
Schumann family intended theirs, so this father was 
of mind to set his boy to study law. But in all these 
cases the family had to combat the most determined 
quality in the world, — Talent. Handel received music¬ 
training early in life, and, being yet a youth when 
his father died, he found it comparatively easy to keep 
to his music. Schumann had to combat the prejudice 
of his people, particularly of his mother for many 
years. But in the end music claimed whom it had 
gifted, and the world possesses from these two men 
the works of great musicians instead of unknown 
lawyers. 

Whether Mascagni has as great music gift as his 
famous predecessors will be decided in the future. At 
all events he has shown as great determination. He 
is said to have studied the piano in secret. Later on 


he entered a music-school, aided by an uncle, despite 
the father’s strenuous efforts to cut music out of the 
boy’s life. It is told that he even locked him up in 
the house to' prevent him from receiving music in- 
* struction. 

But with the same perseverance as marked the great 
Saxon he was able in time, through the help of a 
friend, to enter the conservatory at Milan. On leaving 
this school he began a period of wandering, going 
from place to place, always occupied with music; 
conducting, playing, thinking of plots and music 
which later on he worked out; keeping faith with 
himself and hoping for better times. 

Once in Naples, he lived for six weeks on no more 
than a plate of macaroni a day. But all the while 
his mind was busy on his composition—the opera 
Ratcliffe, a romance by Heine. But before any fame 
came to him by this work it happened that an op¬ 
portunity arose, though not for him any more than for 
anyone else; only he took advantage of it. A pub¬ 
lisher in Milan, named Sonzogno, offered a prize for a 



Mascagni. 


: r , ' loJQ now He won thi 

prize and became famous in a moment: 

“The thought of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ had been i 
my head for several years. I wanted to introduce mj 
self w.th a small work. I appealed to several libre, 
lists, but none was willing to undertake the wor 
without a guarantee. Then came notice of the Soi 
zogno competition, and I eagerly seized the oppo, 
tumty to better my condition. But my salary of 10 

hra ab t *20.00), to which nothing was aided 1 

cept the fees from a few pianoforte lessons in Ceric 
i a “ t 7' essons in the Philharmonic Society o 
Canosa (a little town a few miles from Cerignola) 
did not permit the luxury of a libretto. ’ 

“At thei solicitation of some friends Targioni in Lea 

M y rn mtnd wa t0 , Write * ‘ CaVal ' eria Rustica ™’ f ° r ™ 
My mind was long occupied with the finale Th 

words: They have murdered Godfather Turiddu’ wer 
forever ringing in my ears. I needed a few miaht: 
orchestral chords to give character to the mulca 
p rase and achieve an impressive close. How it hap 


pened I don’t know, but one morning, as I was trudg¬ 
ing along the road to give my lessons at Canosa, the 
idea came to me like a stroke of lightning, and I had 
found my chords. They were those seventh chords, 
which I conscientiously set down in my manuscript 
Thus I began my opera at the end. 

“When I received the first chorus of my libretto by 
post (I composed the Siciliano of the prelude later) 
I said in great good humor to my wife: ’To-day we 
must make a large expenditure.’ ‘What for? 1 ‘An 
alarm-clock.’ ‘Why?’ ‘To wake me up before dawn, 
so that I may begin to write on “Cavalleria Rusti¬ 
cana.’” The expenditure caused a change in the 
monthly expense, but it was willingly allowed. We 
went out together, and after a good deal of bargain¬ 
ing spent nine lire. I am sure that I can find the 
clock, all safe and sound, in Cerignola. I wound it 
up the evening we bought it, but it was destined to 
be of no service to me, for in that night a son, the 
first of a row of them, was born to me. 

“In spite of this I carried out my determination, 
and in the morning began to write the first chorus of 
‘Cavalleria.’ I came to Rome in February, 1890, in 
order to permit the jury to hear my opera; they de¬ 
cided that it was worthy of performance. Returning 
to Cerignola in a state of the greatest excitement, I 
noticed that I did not have a penny in my pocket for 
the return-trip to Rome when my opera was to be 
rehearsed. Signor Sonzogno helped me out of my 
embarrassment with a few hundred francs. 

“Those beautiful days of fear and hope, of dis¬ 
couragement and confidence, are as vividly before my 
eyes as if they were now. I see again the Constanzi 
Theater, half filled; I see how, after the last excited 
measures of the orchestra, they all raise their arms 
and gesticulate, as if they were threatening me; and 
in my soul there awakens an echo of that cry of ap¬ 
proval which almost prostrated me. The effect, made 
upon me was so powerful that at the second represen¬ 
tation I had to request them to turn down the foot¬ 
lights in case I should be called out; for the blinding 
light seemed like a fiery abyss that threatened to en¬ 
gulf me.” 


TWO BOYS’ PLAN 
A UNIQUE WAY 
TO GET TO 
THE WORLD’S FAIR 
OF 1904 AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


Fokkest and StepheS 
Roddy, of Centralia, Mo., 
have put into execution a 
plan by which they expect 
to get to the World’s Fair 
of 1904 at St. Louis with¬ 
out expense to their par¬ 
ents. They will be drawn 
in a cart by two two-year-old cattle. .Vacation was 
a problem with Mr. Roddy, as with all fathers; much 
more of a problem than it was with the boys. What 
would be done with the boys after school was puz¬ 
zling Mr. Roddy. He wanted to keep the boys em¬ 
ployed and off the streets. The devil lurks on the 
steets of towns, small and big, looking for boys. The 
purchase of the calves was a solution. They skir¬ 
mished through the country and found two of the same 
age that matched. For one five dollars was paid and 
for the other six dollars. “The boys will kill the 
calves,” declared some of Mr. Roddy’s friends, as they 
ridiculed his venture. But the boys did nothing ol 
the kind. They soon had the animals well trained to 
harness, working finely. Feeding and caring for them 
was sufficient employment to keep the youngsters out 
of mischief. 

The Centralia Fair Association gave the cart, its 
owners and drivers free admission provided they 
would drive around the show ring. The famous cattle 
herds of central Missouri did not attract more atten¬ 
tion. The second day of the Fair a wealthy farmer 
offered one hundred dollars for the team of calves for 
his boy, hut the Centralia youths, though sorely 
tempted, refused to sell. 

Their idea is to get an old-time outfit and drive 
to St. Louis and through the city to the Exposition. 
They hope to sell the team for enough money to pay 
their expenses at the Exposition. Stephen Roddy »» 
thirteen years of age; his brother, Forrest, ten years. 


Mr. Tapper: 

REPORTS FROM We had our second meeting 
CLUBS. October 11th, and took in two 

new members. Nine were pres¬ 
ent at the meeting. We played a new game and Ruth 
Brodrick won the game. Miss Emerson, our teacher, 
told us about how they had music long ago: they 
hollowed a log and beat it with a stick; that was 
their music. This is the second time the club has met; 
we had a very nice time.— Geraldine Newman. 

Mr. Thomas Tapper: 

Our music-class was organized into an Etude Club 
by our teacher, Miss Minnie A. Suiith, on Thursday 
evening October 7th. It is to be kno.vn as the Major 
and Minor Club. We have fifteen members, The offi¬ 
cers elected for the first half-year are as follows: 
Pres., Irene Breads; Vice-pres., Jessie Dunn; Sec., 
Susie M. Peters; Treas., Ada Timmons. 

After the business of organizing the club, we had a 
short reading on Liszt, the pupils taking notes for 
review at next meeting. We intend meeting the first 
Tuesday in every month, when we shall have readings, 
questions on theory, etc., a short musical program, 
and amusements (connected with music). Our club- 
pin and colors correspond, green and white; these 
also will be our colors at all our socials and enter¬ 
tainments. We shall have a public musicale early 
in the year, a birthday party, and a summer picnic.— 
Susie M. Peters. 

Mr. Tapper: 

Our secretary, Susie M. Peters, wrote to you telling 
you of the club which I organized among my pupils 
on October 7th. We decided by vote for it to be 
called the Major and Minor Club. We wear a pin ^ 
of my own design bearing initials M. M. C. in 3 
silver on green enamel. Our class colors also i 
are silver and green.— Minnie Adele Smith. 

Mr. Thomas Tapper: 

On the afternoon of October 6th my pupils met 1 
to organize an Etude Club for the purpose of 
advancing themselves in the study of music. Six¬ 
teen members were enrolled. Officers elected: 
Morris Alexander, Pres.; Ed. Winestein, Vice- 
pres.; Matteje Marfield, Sec. and Treas.; Annie 
Smart, Ada Brown, and May Brigham on the Pro- | 
gram Committee; lone Montgomery and Gertrude 
Wicks on the Reception Committee. Myrtle Pled- S 
ger and Mary Cummings were appointed to keep 
the studio in readiness. Date of meeting, first Friday 
afternoon in every month. Name of our club: Tunica 
Music Club. — Daisy Scott. 

Editor Children’s Page: 

We have formed an Etude Club which is to be 
known as the Mendelssohn Club. There are seven 
members. Helen Hickey, Pres.; Eleanor Brigham, 
Sec.; Winifred Leonard, Treas. 

We meet once a month. Last month we took up 
Haydn. The only piano selection was the “Austrian 
National Air.” One of the members read an essay on 
Haydn’s life, another gave the definition of “Oratorio,” 
and another read an essay on “The Creation.” We are 
very anxious to receive membership cards.— Eleanor 
Brigham. 

Editor of Children’s Page: 

My pupils, nine in number, have formed a club to 
be known as the Mozart Club, and are following the 
outlines given in The Etude for study, using “First 
Studies in Music Biography” and “Pictures from the 
Lives of Great Composers.” 

At our last meeting we read the first five chapters 
of Bach, and first few chapters of “Pictures from the 
Lives of Great Composers,” which the members will 
relate at the next meeting. In the near future we 
will have short interval lessons and drills in pronun¬ 
ciation and definitions of words used in music, such as 
Adagio, Allegro, etc. 

The officers of the club are Maud Byers, Pres.; Ida 
McQuaid, Sec. An admission fee of ten cents is 
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charged, which we will invest in Perry Pictures, etc.— 
Mildred R. Wheeler. 

Editor Children’s Pag®* 

I have organized my pupils into four clubs, meeting 
every two weeks: Children under 12, Little Girls’ 
Music Club, 10 members. Pres., Theo Sprecher; Sec., 
Ollie Drebert. 

Boys’ Club; 10 members. Pres., Lloyd Pasewalk; 
Sec., Verne Johnson. 

St. Cecilia Etude Club (girls 12 to 16); 9 members. 
Pres., Rene Meyer; Sec., Helen Maylard.— Mrs. Cora 
A. Beets. 

Editor Children’s Page: 

On Monday afternoon, October 12th, the Cecilia 
Club held its first meeting of the season. Only two 
members besides our teacher were present. The presi¬ 
dent and secretary were absent, and according to the 
rules of the club they will be fined, as they did not 
notify the club of their intended absence. 

We studied the life of Mozart according to the sug¬ 
gestion in the October Etude to those clubs who can 
meet only once a month. The Mozart minuets were 
played. 

We decided that it would be advisable to meet once 
a fortnight in order to accomplish all we desire, and 
to keep alive the interest. At our next meeting test- 
question will be asked on the foregoing Mozart lesson. 

October 25th. The Cecilia Club at meeting of Octo¬ 
ber 24th, elected the following new officers: Bertha 
M. Patterson, Pres.; Mabel Rivers, Vice-pres.; Vivian 
L. Irwin, Sec. and Treas. Membership-cards received, 
for which we thank you. — Vivian Irwin. 
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We use the game “Great Composers.” There are only 
six members, junior pupils. Each meeting there will 
be something new to interest them. A fine of ten 
cents is imposed on those who are absent unless pre¬ 
vented by sickness or absence from town. The money 
will be used for study in connection with our lessons 
and sometimes for little refreshments. They meet 
every Thursday evening. — Pawnee Butler, Treas. 

Mr. Thomas Tapper: 

We met and organized a St. Cecilia Club, with ten 
members. We have for Pres., Emelie Meyer; Vice- 
pres., Mabel Peterson; Sec., Lottie Wills; Treas., 
Maud Williams. We would like for you to send us 
our membership-cards. — Bertha Davy, Leader. 

Editor Children's Page: 

I have organized my class into an Etude Club 
with a membership of twenty-four. Our officers are 
Linda Primm, Pres.; Mary Austin Walker, Vice-pres.; 
and Eva Grimes, Sec. The Treble Clef is the name 
selected by the club. We will meet once a month. 

I shall be glad to receive membership-card soon. — 
Mrs. Eorrest Nixon. 

Editor Children’s Page: 

I received the sixteen Etude Club membership 
tickets, which you sent me. Please send me fifteen 
more. We now have thirty-one members in our club. 
Many thanks for the interest you take in our club. 
— M. H. E. Kinsey. 

[This is the largest membership reported in one 
club. The next largest is the Mozart Musical Club, 
reported in the November Etude, twenty-six mem- 
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We give above a reproduction of the membership 
card which has been prepared for the members of 
children’s clubs reported to The Etude. In sending 
a notice be sure to give the number of members in 
the club. All clubs that have not yet received cards 
should report at once to The Etude. 

Editor of Children’s Page: 

Our club was organized September 27, 1902, by Miss 
Mocroft with thirteen members. The name of our 
club is Junior Musical Club. We meet every Saturday 
afternoon at 2.30 o’clock. Our officers are: Pres., 
Esther Andersen; Sec., Hilma Ostrom; Vice-pres., 
Mabel Button. When the roll is called we answer to 
our names with a musical quotation. The secretary 
then reads the minutes of the last meeting. Then our 
teacher talks to us about musical history, composers, 
etc. After that we play a musical game, and then 
our lesson is given out for next week. We expect to 
give a recital soon, and look forward to many good 
times together this winter. Our colors are old rose 
and pink.— Esther Andersen, Pres. 

Mr. Thomas Tapper: 

My pupils organized a club October 2d and have 
selected the name St. Cecilia Club. Our officers are: 
Pres., Corine Page; Vice-pres., May Burens; Sec., 
Maud Box. They have badges of cardinal and pink. 
We desire to join the Children’s Etude Club. 
Each member has chosen a musician, and when called 
upon will give an interesting fact in his life. We have 
Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Chopin, Verdi, Beethoven. 


It is almost invariably true 
TELL ME that very little music-pupils en- 
A STORY. joy the study of selections, about 
which the teacher can consist¬ 
ently give picturesque descriptions. 

The childish conception of any of the simple 
Pastorales is considerably broadened by a tender 
word-picture of evening in the country. A Bar¬ 
carolle is made intelligible by a buoyant descrip¬ 
tion of a boat with its hearty crew, the rush of 
the waves, and the rhythmic plash of the oars. 
A Rustic Dance becomes a delight after a bright 
presentation of the peasant company in gala at¬ 
tire, with sunburned faces, toil-hardened hands, 
and blithe, bubbling laughter. Gipsy music, de¬ 
votional themes, and cradle-songs are, together with 
numerous others, especially acceptable in this respect. 

According to this plan, a small miss of eight years 
recently mastered Schumann’s “Knecht Ruprecht” 
with keen enjoyment and signal success. 

She began the study in early autumn, sitting with 
clasped hands and eager face while I told her the 
story of the redoubtable hero of the myth, half saint, 
half fairy, whom the German children expect at Christ¬ 
mas-tide. 

Thereupon her study of the selection was most fer¬ 
vent, and after a few suggestions upon the dramatic 
outline, she would whisper at the beginning of the 
different passages: 

“Now here he is listening at the door! Here he 
sings so that the children will sleep,” etc. 

On the afternoon of December the twenty-fourth, 
the tiny maid tapped upon my door, asking with in¬ 
terest: “Isn’t this the evening when the Knight 
Rupert comes?” 

Upon my giving a laughing assent, she gathered 
her mates together, and told them with dramatic tone 
and gesture the quaint German story. 

That night, at the witching hour when the stockings 
were hung, these little lassies each placed an empty 
plate in the window ledge, so that the German chil¬ 
dren’s saint might come to them along with their 
own dear Santa. 

Thus the five minutes of story telling at lesson- 
time won weeks of good work from one small pupil, 
and incidentally furnished fun and merrymaking for 
a whole neighborhood— Harriet Pearl Skinner. 
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Viole Celeste . 8 ft 

Rohr FlOte. 8 " 

Octave . 4 

Spitz Fiate. 4 “ 

Flageolet Harmonic . 2 

Mixture . 4 »'l 

Contra Posaune.16 ft 

Horn. 8 “ 

Oboe . 8 “ 

Clarion. 4 “ 


Open Diapason . 8 ft. 

Dulciana . 8 “ 

Lieblich Flote. 8 “ 

Gemshorn . 4 “ 

Piccolo. 2 “ 


(In swell-box.) 

Flauto Traverso. 8 ft. 

Console of Organ in St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia. Echo Salieional . 8 

Unda Maris . 8 “ 

Harmonica . 8 “ 

The above cut shows the Zart F15te . 4 ft. Orchestral Oboe .. 8 ft. 

NOTABLE ORGANS. console of the new large or- Bassoon .16 “ Clarinet . 8 “ 

VI. gan, built by the Austin 

Organ Company, in St. pedal division. 

Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa., and gives a good Bass .16 ft. Viole d’Amour ... 8 ft. 

idea of the modern organ as far as the console portion Do ' ce . 16 “ 

is concerned. This large instrument was planned, if Nave Organ. 

we are not misinformed, by Mr. Minton Pyne, the ECH0 DIVISI0N 

organist of the church, and is presumably his idea of 

just what a large organ should contain in stops and . SWe ox '^ 

mechanical accessories. As we stated in the last issue ^ ola . 8 ft. Vox Humana-8 ft. 

of The Etude, the instrument consists of nine dis- Angelica. 8 “ Corno di Bassetto, 8 “ 

tinct parts arranged on four manuals and pedal, the Lieblich Flfite .... 8 “ 

great, choir, and pedal organs being divided into two solo division. 

sections, and the solo and echo organs being played ( 0n heavy wind) 

from the upper keyboard. „ . _. „ 

It will be noticed in the cut that there are six ad- Harmonic Flute 8 “ Tuba Mirabilis • • • 8 Ad¬ 

justable piston combinations for each of the three 

principal manuals, and five for the solo organ. There pedal division. 

are the customary releases, beside two rendering pis- Major Bass.32 ft. Open Bass.16 ft. 

tons under the choir manual. The four balanced ped- Pedal Organ 

als are for the four manuals and the extra one is for 

the “grand crescendo.” The other pedals are, respec- chancel division. 

tively, full organ, great to pedal, reversible, general ~J reat Baas .16 ft. Violoncello . 8 ft. 

release, and four adjustable combinations for the Conti a Bass .16 “ Viole d’Amour ... 8 “ 

pedal orga . Violone Dolce ...16 “ Bombard .16 “ 

The speaking stops are as follows: Sub Bass . 16 “ Bassoon .]6 “ 

Great Flute.8 “ Tuba. 8 « 


Great Organ, Chancel, 
first division. 

Major Diapason .. 16 ft. Clarabel Flute ... 8 ft. 

Principal Diap. ... 8 “ Octave . 4 “ 

Open Diapason ... 8 “ Grave Mixture ... 2 rks. 
Dolce Diapason .. 8 “ 

SECOND DIVISION. 

(In swell-box and on heavy wind.) 

Violoncello .8 ft. Trombone .16 ft. 

Doppel FISte.8 “ Tromba .8 “ 

Harmonic Flute .. 4 “ Clarion.4 “ 

Great Mixture ... 5 rks. 

Swell Organ, Chancel. 

Contra Gamba ... 16 ft. Geigen Principal . 8 ft. 

Open Diapason ... 8 “ Viole d’Orchestre . 8 “ 


There are 18 couplers and 3 tremulants. 


STUMBLING-BLOCKS off e red music-pupil 

TO YOUNG ORGANISTS. all equally good up 
II. Technic. a certain stage. 1 

necessary drill wc 
has to be gone through with, but, when one elects 
study the organ, then comes the diverging point- 1 
fingers must now do all the work, and the pedals 
the prnno that have up to this time helped to si 
tain the tones, must be abandoned. Not only tl 
but the contrapuntal and polyphonic style of playi 
will have to be developed; also a serious study 
Canon, Imitation, and Fugue, which to some is t 
essence of dryness. We must be content to practi 

re« b P V, 3 ° Ur tW ° hand8 can comfortal 

reach, while pur pianistic colleague revels in sustain 


chords and arpeggios, with all the modern entrancing 
harmonies which are not, as yet, a part of organ-lit¬ 
erature. 

One cannot have too much technic, and it is from 
the piano, and through practice on it, that we hope to 
obtain the desired results. Every year pupils present 
themselves for organ instruction, and expect to make 
a start at once, without any previous technical ability. 
Very often it happens, when they are informed that 
it is inadvisable to do so, they dispense with the 
teacher’s services at once, and look elsewhere for 
another. Of course, they could be started by learning 
the notes and clefs; but, think of the time involved 
not taking into consideration the wear and tear on 
the organ and the expense for blowing! 

In the first place, there should be such complete 
control over the fingers that some thought can be 
given to the pedals. Furthermore, the ability to read 
music fairly well is an indispensable feature. It is 
generally conceded that, next to orchestra directors, 
organists have to cultivate the faculty of looking at 
and reading more music at one time than those in 
any other branch of the profession. The three staves 
have to be constantly within the range of vision, and 
often four are used, as in Mendelssohn’s C-minor so¬ 
nata, second movement. 

Absolute independence of both hands and feet is 
necessary. In modem works when the performer has 
his right foot on the Swell Pedal, his left foot playing 
on the pedal-board, his right hand on the Great Organ, 
while the thumb of the same hand is playing a melody 
on the Choir Organ; and in the meantime the left 
hand is executing arpeggios on the Swell Organ, one 
can see that the demands are great, and that even to 
accomplish a little an immense amount of informa¬ 
tion must be absorbed before very much could be 
achieved. 

Interpretation and Instrumentation. 

The' evolution of the organ, and its early history 
is delightful reading. From it we learn that the organ 
and its music has ever had an important place in 
the church ritual. In all its associations and connec¬ 
tions it has always occupied a dignified and conspic¬ 
uous place; consequently its literature is pure and 
noble. 

Previous to the time of J. S. Bach writers used the 
organ almost exclusively in their sacred compositions, 
With the advent of the Reformation in Germany came 
the reformation and establishment of the organ and 
its music in the same country. This was nearly three 
hundred years ago; still the immortal Preludes and 
Fugues written by the Leipsic Cantor have never been 
equaled, much less excelled. 

Considering the organ as an adjunct to the sacred 
service, the legitimate organist would eliminate all 
fanciful and elaborately figurative music. On the con¬ 
trary, he would so manipulate the instrument that the 
attention of the audience would not be attracted by 
the beautiful solo stops, his brilliant playing, or the 
composition. All would have such an harmonious 
and religious effect as to become a concrete part of 
the whole. 

In concert work, when the environment is entirely 
outside of what has just been previously stated, many 
liberties are granted, and much more variety is ex¬ 
pected. It is hoped that a distinguishing line will al¬ 
ways be drawn between what might be called popular, 
and ecclesiastical organ-playing. 

Instrumentation, combining with it Harmony) 
Counterpoint, and Musical Form, is what every stu 
dent needs. Take the scores of the masters, and you 
will observe that the work is not played all the way 
through on the strings, neither is it played entirely 
by the wind-instruments. There is a continual change 
of tone-color; sometimes a single group is used, some 
times a solo instrument, but more frequently in com 
binations. Organ-registration is then nothing more 
than the ability to combine the different kinds 0 
stops so that the desired effect is produced. An auia 
teur once asked an organ-builder this question. “How 
should I know when to pull a stop?” To which he 
answered, “Your common-sense ought to tell you! 
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There are many who are in the same predicament, 
who rely solely upon the marks and annotations the 
composer or arranger has placed on the printed page. 
Now, this is an instance of the value of theoretical 
tnowledge. A constant and continual changing of 
the stops displays very bad taste; it is in only rare 
instances that the stops are changed during a musical 
phase or sentence. 

While the organ is not, in the strictest sense of the 
term, a duplicate of the orchestra, it is the only in¬ 
strument upon which one can satisfactorily interpret 
orchestral compositions; since he has at his disposal 
Flutes, Violins, Oboes, Trumpets, etc. A very credit¬ 
able performance of a transcription can be given, 
along refined and artistic lines. 

Among the quantity of original organ-music, the 
subjoined list can be largely drawn from, to make up 
the organist’s repertoire: 

Dietrich Buxtehude (organ works), 1637-1707. 
Johann Sebastian Bach (organ works), 1685-1750. 
George Frederick Handel (organ works), 1685-1759. 
Johann Christian Rink (organ school), 1770-1846. 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (sonatas), 1819-1847. 
William T. Best (arrangements; original composi¬ 
tions), 1826-1896. Gustav Merkel (sonatas), 1827- 
1885. Felix Alexander Guilmant (organ works), 
1837—. Charles Camille Saint-Saens (symphonies), 
1835—. Charles Marie Widor (symphonies), 1854—. 
Joseph Rheinberger (sonatas), 1859-1901.—W. D. Arm¬ 
strong. 

In discussions concerning 
THE INFLUENCE the difference in touch as ap- 
OF SONORITY plied to the organ and the 

UPON TOUCH. piano, the problem seems usu¬ 

ally to be limited to the sphere 
of merely technical or mechanical considerations. 

Before pneumatics were so frequently used in organ 
construction, this difference in touch was supposed 
to be governed by the depth of the key-action, and by 
the more or less slow speech of the pipes. But now¬ 
adays the voicer winds the pipes so that they speak 
very quickly, and this virtue is ostentatiously referred 
to by various builders in their specifications. This is 
generally coupled with the boast that the key-action 
is so sensitive that any given key will respond dis¬ 
tinctly a certain hundred times a minute. So that 
with these modern improvements of quicker speech at 
the pipe and quicker action at the key one might 
fancy that there is now little difference between or¬ 
gan- and piano- touch. 

But there are two points that must be reckoned 
with in analyzing the difference. The first point has 
to do with dynamics. A great deal of the problem of 
piano-touch depends upon dynamic conditions. For 
example, accents will demand a higher lift of the 
finger, hand, or arm as the matter calls for, and con¬ 
sequently they call for a heavier drop on the key than 
is required by organ-work. Accent on the organ must 
be interpreted by other means than the force of the 
finger-biow. 

The other point has to do with the durability or 
sonority of the tone produced by either instrument. 
Every piano-tone is a sforzando effect, the loudest 
moment being at the time of attack. But the organ- 
tone is steady in volume so long as it lasts. And this 
difference in sonority has a direct bearing upon the 
touch demanded by certain effects. 

For example, let us take a note repeated three times 
as in the first phrase of Beethoven’s A-flat sonata. 
Op. 26. The dynamic effect of those three A-flats 
would be indicated by |> |> |> if played on the 
piano, whereas the organ-effect would be = = =. 
A moment’s thought will show us that to make the 
organ-effect as similar as possible to the piano-effect 
we will have to make more of a gap between the 
notes of the organ by releasing the key sooner. By 
a kind of auricular illusion the ear thus gets much of 
the effect of a mild sforzando on each note. The 
momentary complete cessation of sound between the 
organ-tones compensates in a way for the decrescendo 
of the piano-tones. Of course, those three notes in 
the sonata are now played with a non-legato touch 
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on the piano. But, supposing them to be played 
legato on the piano, the organ would require a non- 
legato touch to produce the best semblance of the 
piano-effect in so far as dynamics is concerned. 

The sforzando effect of the piano-tone is also notice¬ 
able in the tone of some orchestral instruments. For 
example, recall the effect of the brass in the Pilgrim 
motif in the latter part of the TannMiuser overture. 
The demand upon the embouchure and wind of the 
trombonist is such that each tone is a ffz. To ap¬ 
proximate such an effect on the organ would require 
a vigorous pumping of the swell pedal as well as a 
non-legato touch in playing the full chords. The 
same is true of trumpet-figures like 

J-. ^ J J | J • 

The two quarter notes would have to be taken semi¬ 
staccato to simulate the sharp, clean-cut trumpet 
effect. 

Another factor in the problem of organ-touch is the 
massive tone of ff passages. The homogeneity and 
solidity of the tone makes it imperative that repeated 
notes, for example, in a fugue theme, and repeated 
full chords must be taken with a more or less detached 
effect at the keyboard. 

A very troublesome difficulty that sometimes be¬ 
wilders one is the slight echo or after-reverberation 
observable in large and in many medium-sized 
churches and halls. If the organist is to prevent blur¬ 
ring and overlapping of the tone-masses, he will have 
to mezzo-legato many a legato, and very likely slacken 
his tempo. At every point, in short, the organist 
must carefully calculate the effect, not as it looks on 
his book, but as it sounds to the ear of the listener, 
and he must govern his touch accordingly.— William 
Benbow. 

Mr. C. Elvey Cope, A.R.C.O., in 
the August number of the Musical 
Opinion, had an article on the 
above subject which we Bhould like 
to reprint in toto did not lack of 
space prevent. He says: 

“The origin of the hymn-tune is lost in obscurity. 
Some sort of chant is mentioned in the Old Testament, 
but of its exact nature we are ignorant. In modern 
times it grew probably from the inflections of the poet 
as he declaimed his verse; and was consolidated into 
a set form during the early and middle ages of the 
Roman Catholic church, whence comes that peculiar 
form of the hymn-tune termed Gregorian,—the link 
that binds barbarism to civilization. 

“The hymn, as an art-form, is an essentially sacred 
composition, and is bound by certain inartistic limi¬ 
tations. It is so familiarized to us by constant usage 
that these limitations are easily overlooked; neverthe¬ 
less, they are very real, and militate against the 
hymn’s being considered a branch, or even a sub- 
branch, of high art. Indeed, a writer of hymn-tunes 
really has no claim to the title of composer. A hymn- 
tune bears no higher rel tion to the art of music than 
a design for wall-paper or a floor-cloth bears to the 
art of painting. 

“In the first place, the hymn must be congrega¬ 
tional,—that is, easy, moving by diatonic intervals or 
small steps. . . . 

“In the second place, it is certain that a tune, how¬ 
ever well fitted to the first stanza of a hymn, will 
fail to express the words through eight or ton stan- 

“Ncarly every tune considered along with its words 
is of necessity atrociously bad unless the words are 
of a type almost colorless (which, indeed, not a few 
hymns arc). But one cannot help remarking that 
many authors, when they write piously, think it 
fitting to leave literature behind them. Note such 
stupid or repulsive images as ‘Jesus, my shepherd, 
husband, friend,’ ‘worms of earth,’ let me to thy 
bosom fly,’ etc. . . . 

“To young composers, a word of advice. As an 
exercise in four-part writing, the hymn-tune may be 


used; but, as a student gets beyond dominant sev¬ 
enths, it should be discarded for the study of some 
forms more likely to repay him for his time and 
trouble. The hymn-writer is always known; every¬ 
thing that he tries to write, from part-song to opera, 
is ‘churchy,’ and he is obviously miserable without 
his smooth parts, his everlasting second inversion 
followed by a common chord with root in the bass, 
and his constant closes. And so, if one wishes to 
write music that will not flow, let him study the 
hymn-tune, which is as potent for evil as the study 
of the fugue is for good.” 

Pastor (to new organist): 
FACILIA EX “May we sing ‘Holy, Holy, 

DIFFICILL1MIS. Holy,’ next Sunday morning? 

We have not sung it for a long 
time. We like to sing it every Sunday morning at 
the opening of service." 

Organist: “We will sing it if you wish. Why 
haven’t you been singing it of late?” 

Pastor: “Why, our last organist was kind of afraid 
of it, I guess. It’s in the key of four sharps, isn’t it? 
He said that that was a very hard key. Is it?” 

Organist: "I found it so once, but I was determined 
to conquer all such difficulties. In the case of this 
particular one, I made a constant study of that key 
for days, playing everything I could get hold of that 
was written in the key of E.”— P. J. Bullock. 

C. H. M.—Will you kindly inform 
QUESTIONS me whether organ-playing has any 
AND ill j fleets upon piano-touch. 

ANSWERS. Answer: If one plays the organ 

properly, with due regard to finger- 
action, position of the hand, wrist-motion, etc., there 
should be no ill effect on the piano-touch unless the 
particular organ is old fashioned, with very stiff ac¬ 
tion, when the effect would be the same as that of 
playing a piano with the same action. 

Maestro Mustafa has retired 
MIXTURES. from the papal choir of the Sistine 
Chapel in Rome, and the retirement 
is more important than the simple closing of a long 
public career. It will probably mean the end of the 
Oriental gingers, who have been for so long traditional 
with this choir. Their ear-piercing tones will long be 
remembered by those who have ever heard them, but 
the taste for these musical outcries has passed away, 
and undoubtedly that fine musician, Abbate Pcrosi, 
who succeeds to the direction of the choir, will not 
wish to prolong it. 

It is the custom at the organ-recitals in many of 
the English churches to take up a collection. This 
collection sometimes is to defray the expenses of the 
recitals, and occasionally the amount goes to the 
organist as an addition to his salary, which is often 
all too meager. At one time a Kentish organist was 
giving a recital, and the plate went round. A woman 
attired in the height of fashion dropped, with no little 
ceremony, a half-penny into the plate. The steward 
who was passing the plate picked out the copper coin, 
dropped it into the plate of another steward who was 
near, and then took out of his own pocket a shilling 
and put it in the plate before passing to the next 
person, thus reminding her of her want of liberality. 

A good-sized four-manual organ is being built by 
the Hutchings-Votey Company for the Berkeley 
Temple, Boston. The instrument will contain an echo 
organ and a chime of bells. 

A long list of oratorios and cantatas is scheduled 
to be performed ever Sunday afternoon from October 
to May by Dr. Gerrit Smith’s choir at the South 
Church, New York. The choir consists of a double 
quartet and a chorus of fifty voices. 

“In an organ from one blast of wind to many a row 
of pipes the sound-board breathes.”—Milton’s “Para¬ 
dise Lost,” 
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WHAT THE CLUB 
HAS DONE 
FOR MUSIC IN 
AMERICA. 


The conditions which en¬ 
viron music in America to¬ 
day are more closely allied 
with the work and the efforts 
of the musical clubs than 
they are to any other influ¬ 
ence that can be mentioned. The musical clubs have 
brought a different atmosphere into the hearing of 
music. No one who has been identified with clubs can 
question this fact; but in localities where this is not 
the ease the club and its workings arc seriously at 
fault; for the very first principle upon which a club 
is founded is that of a better understanding of what 
is presented. The club-paper has done a great deal to 
educate the members. This is not saying, however, 
that it is always interesting, nor, indeed, that it is 
conducted upon the right lines, for the possibilities 
of the club-paper are unlimited if handled from the 
right standpoint; and the fact that things are not 
even more advanced is proof enough that the paper 
is still in its infancy. To the clubs we may attribute 
the wider dissemination of the better grades of music. 
Through the country, go where we may, we will find 
music which is of the highest order, — whether the 
owners are all able to interpret correctly is another 
matter; the fact remains that the attempt, is made, 
that they know what good music means, and that 
through some avenue they know to what sources to 
turn to learn what is good from that which may sound 
more within comprehension and their liking. 

How the Club May Help Music Teaching. 


But a wider and vastly more beneficial work is 
done in many localities where teaching is brought into 
a higher plane by the workings of the club. We can¬ 
not fail to see that here is the greatest work of all; 
and this is not confined to the teachers themselves, 
but it reaches easily to the mother who will permit 
her child to be more properly taught, if under the club 
influences she can be made to see things in a more 
intelligent light. 

This is the great object to work for, because with¬ 
out the co-operation of the people who are not mu¬ 
sical, but who are willing to be, there is little to be 
accomplished by the musical club. 


Rise in Standard. 


The strides made in all small cities must be due to 
some strong influence, and no one can deny that the 
difference is so marked as to be noticeable to all who 
are connected with art. Managers are the first to 
notice this difference, and one of the most promi¬ 
nent in this country is responsible for the statement 
to me that what the musical clubs have done for the 
music in America is absolutely beyond belief of any¬ 
one not in actual contact with the conditions as they 
exist. It is distinguishable, in the first place, by the 
class of attractions that are engaged throughout the 
country, and further by the music which the artists 
are able to present. The “show-pieces” have disap¬ 
peared almost entirely, and the music that is given 
in the large centers is also heard in cities where only 
five years ago it would not have been possible to have 
presented it at all. 

The improvement is not by any means hidden from 
the artist, and many of them have told me that the 
growth of the musical intelligence throughout the 
country (not in the large cities, but in the smaller 
ones) is so pronounced and so decided as to he a 
matter of positive astonishment to them. Not only 


from the spontaneity of applause do they draw these 
inferences, but by actual sympathy—that occult some¬ 
thing which can never be defined, but which is of more 
value to an artist than all the spoken or demonstrated 
appreciation. Any publisher of music will tell you 
that the difference in the last five years is beyond 
what could be expected of a normal growth, and that 
the influences at work must have been most radical 
to bring the public taste up to such a height; to say 
nothing of solos, they know what study there has 
been of symphonies and great works which have been 
arranged for four or eight hands. Publishers of books 
on musical subjects know that some force is at work 
which is swifter and more effective than the mere 
study of music itself. Many clubs have quite ade¬ 
quate libraries of their own, while others, having the 
privilege to suggest books for their public libraries, 
have succeeded in having from one to two hundred 
books upon musical subjects added to the volumes 
already on hand. 

Outlook for Effective Club Work. 

Not only is music heard with more intelligence, but 
it is talked about and thought of in a more normal 
manner. It has become more popular, not, indeed, 
that it has come down to the level of popularity, but 
the people have come up closer to its height. The 
outlook for the coming ten years, if they may be esti¬ 
mated from what has been accomplished within the 
last period of a similar length, should revolutionize 
conditions in America. Not only by the same advance 
that has been made; but the advance in club-work 
will be vital and effective. The clubs that are already 
on a high plane cannot but advance; they have under¬ 
stood how to reach up, and they will never rest 
until they know that each year finds them farther 
than before. T hey have tried one thing and have re¬ 
jected others until they arc in position to know just 
what moves will bring the desired results. 

Other clubs, that have been less fortunate, will 
struggle along until they stumble upon some scheme 
of action which will bring them the advance which 
they were seeking, and they will take their places 
farther up the line. The number of people to ally 
themselves with club-work will grow with every year, 
and it cannot be doubted that each person exerts an 
influence which tends to widen the sphere of opera¬ 
tion. Moreover, the clubs will have such control of 
the musical situation that it would seem almost 
Utopian to speculate upon the possibilities. 


Musical clubs are called into 
requisition for many sides of the 
art, but there is one side which is 
overlooked with a determination 
which is quite remarkable to those 
who see what benefits are to be derived from union 
and discussion. The side in question is the pedagogic, 
and, if the teachers were to meet with the view of 
bettering the situation, the advance would show that 
it was worth the while. 


THE 

NEGLECTED 

SIDE. 


In the average music club, as in most of the otl 
clubs, too little time is given to the debate of a nu 
tion. It seems to me that a better result would 
arrived at to give the subject of discussion to 1 
club that numerous papers might be prepared, a 
that they be limited to ten or fifteen minutes ea 
This would have several advantages over the pres* 


mode of action. It would do away with the long, 
verbose conglomeration of words that mean simply 
nothing. It would be an expression from several in¬ 
stead of from one, and it would mean less encyclo¬ 
pedia and more originality. The encyclopedia is the 
death of the interest in club-papers, as there is too 
much dependence put into it, and no original expres¬ 
sion whatever. So from the foregoing we may see 
that, in a club created for the advance of teaching, 
the matters for discussion should be given to the club 
and sufficient time should be spent upon them to be 
of benefit to the members. 

The Teachers’ Club. 

A teachers’ club should be supplementary to every 
musical club, as there are many features which would 
interest teachers which would tire other members in¬ 
tensely. A club for teachers could go so far as to 
have their pupils’ recitals given for the purpose of 
illustrating their theories before the club. This is, 
of course, conceding that the work is of such a nature 
as to fear no scrutiny, and this is as teaching should 
be: the very best or it should not be at all. Ques¬ 
tions of child-nature would come into play, and it 
might be decided that this become a branch of study 
for the teachers’ club. Some fine results might be 
arrived at by having a speaker of authority upon the 
child-life present the subject properly before the club. 
This is quite as necessary as to understand music 
from every side; for, after all, it is the teacher who 
his tact with children who shows the best results. 

The teachers’ club would be invaluable to the reg¬ 
ular music-club that brings artists to the city, because 
if a teacher has any influence it should be used to 
urge upon parents the advantages to be derived from 
having the pupils hear music. This side is never 
properly presented to the parents. They are permitted 
to believe that the artists come to amuse; the pupils 
can go to the theater if they want to, but there is no 
reason for spending money upon musical amusements. 
The club which would come into being to be a help to 
the cause would not lose sight of the fact that it is 
part of its business as a club to make the matter of 
concerts understood by both pupils and their parents; 
and no opportunity should be overlooked to create 
the desire to hear everything in a musical way. It 
will be seen readily that the scheme does not lack in 
opportunities to make it rarely interesting and bene¬ 
ficial for teachers, pupils, and the comunity in general. 

A woman whose ruling passion is not vanity is 
superior to any man of equal faculties. 

Health to him who never caused his mother to 
weep nor a woman to sigli. 

The fine arts do not so much affect our imagina¬ 
tion by the objects which they immediately present 
as by those which they excite. 

In 1762 a club called the Catch Club was instituted 
by the Duke of Queensbury, then Earl of March, as¬ 
sisted by a few other noblemen. This club was con¬ 
ducted with great spirit, and the performances con¬ 
sisted of presenting catches, glees, and canons of the 
old masters. The club was also productive of in¬ 
numerable new compositions of a similar nature. 

Another “Chaminade” Club has been organized this 
season in Philadelphia, Pa. It is composed of both 
professional and amateur musicians. The personnel 
of the club is: Miss Sue Dercum, Miss Harriet Duer, 
Mrs. L. Fox, Mrs. S. G. Gittelson, Mrs. J. A. Louch- 
heim, Miss Laura Strauss, Mrs. H. Pfaeltzer, Miss 
Helen Fleisher, Miss Ilortense Huntsberry, Miss 
Helen Pulaski, Mrs. II. B. Hirsh, Mrs. D. Weill, Miss 
Helen Marks, Miss Adele Zellner, Miss G. L. Keppel 
man. Miss Alice Grimes, Miss Marie Richards, and 
Miss Agnes Bundy. 

It is much the same in all professions: specialists 
are in demand, of course, and are ever ready to fi 
the demand; but, after all, it is the general prac¬ 
titioner who works the greatest good to the greates 
number. 
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The Russian Ministry of the Interior has forbidden 
the reproduction of ecclesiastical music through the 
phonograph. 


The King of Greece intends establishing a converva- 
tory of music at Athens on the plan of the Paris 
Conservatoire. 

Loeschhorn, who is still living in Berlin, recently 
resigned his position as an instructor in the institute 
for church music in that city. 

Klinger, the sculptor of the much talked about 
Beethoven statue, has made a sketch for a Brahms 
monument to be erected in Vienna. 

The well-known composer of dance-pieces, Ivanovici, 
died in Vienna a short time since. His best-known 
work was the “Danube Waves” waltzes. 

A New York paper says that Daniel Frohmann has 
made a contract with a representative of Richard 
Strauss for a visit to the United States. 

The Guildhall School of Music, in London, has 3000 
pupils and 124 teachers. Mr. W. H. Cummings, who 
is now over seventy years old, is still director. 

Prof. Stephen Krehl has been appointed to the 
professorship in composition made vacant in the 
Leipsic Conservatory by the death of Jadassohn. 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler has won much suc¬ 
cess in her concerts abroad so far this season, notably 
in Berlin with Nikisch and the Philharmonic Orches¬ 
tra. 

Gabrilowitsch’s first teacher was Victor Tolstoff, 
of St. Petersburg, who was a pupil of Leschetizky, 
but in interpretation and nuance a follower of Rubin¬ 
stein. 

An English music-trade paper notes a condition that 
also exists in the United States, namely, the increased 
demand for grand pianos, particularly the smaller 
styles. 

Musicians buried in Westminster Abbey are Henry 
Lawes, Christopher Gibbons, Drs. Blow, Croft, and 
Arnold, Purcell, Handel, Sterndale Bennett, and 
Clementi. 

Los Angeles, California, will have a series of eight 
concerts by the local Symphony Orchestra this winter. 
Efforts are being made to put the orchestra on a per¬ 
manent basis. 

Domenico Mustafa, director of the music at the 
Sistine Chapel, Rome, has relinquished his position, 
owing to his advanced age. This marks the passing of 
the male sopranists of Italy.- 
The management of the Prince Regent Theater at 
Munich are arranging for a special cycle of the Nibe- 
lung operas of Wagner to take the place of the Bay¬ 
reuth Festival, which will not be held in 1903. 

A decorator says that a piano should never be 
placed across a corner. If the back of the instrument 
is exposed a piece of silk or other suitable drapery 
can be used. It is generally better unlooped. 

In the National Museum at Copenhagen are several 
trombones supposed to be about *.500 years old, which, 
in spite of their age, are still in very good preservation. 
Several years ago two of them were used in a concert. 

The supervisor of music in the public schools of 
Meriden, Conn., is making arrangements for a school 
concert during the winter. Five hundred pupils will 
take part in the presentation of the opera “Martha.” 

The Musical Times of London recently published an 
article on J. B. Cramer, the composer of the well- 
known studies. These were first published in 1804 at 
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the composer’s expense, fifteen years before Clementi 
issued his “Qradus ad Parnassum.” 

The Musical Art Society, of New York City, Mr. 
Frank Damroscli, director, has chosen for this year’s 
concerts the revival of the vocal works of the early 
Italian, Flemish, and German schools, to be rendered 
a capella. The concert of December 18th includes 
works by Sweelinck, Eccard, Palestrina, Vittoria, and 
Gabrieli. 

In a tomb at Abussir, in the vicinity of Memphis, 
the complete score of the hymn “The Persians” by 
Timotheus of Miletus, has been discovered. Hitherto 
only a few fragments have been known of this hymn 
which was composed in the fourth century B.c. The 
papyrus, then, marks the discovery of the oldest- 
known composition. 

When one knows that Gounod’s “Faust” has had 
representations running up into the thousands it is 
amusing to read criticisms of the opera, written after 
the first performance: “Everything is loud”; “the 
brain of the author was quite tired”; “when Gounod 
wishes power lie only gives us noise”; “the thing will 
never see ten performances.” 

Sivobi, the violinist, while on a trip in South 
America, went for a sail on the water near Panama. 
At the solicitation of his friends he took his instru¬ 
ment and began to play, but was interrupted by the 
native boatmen, who threatened to throw him over¬ 
board, as a magician. He may almost lay claim to 
the distinction of being a modern Orpheus. 

Mascagni has had troubles of various kinds since 
he came to this country, in which orchestral musicians 
figured. At the first performances doubt was cast on 
the ability of a number of the members as players. 
The Musical Union brought charges against Mas¬ 
cagni for bringing in contract musical day-laborers. 
The composer made an affidavit that the musicians 
are all artists. 

A Chicago paper claims that city as the music¬ 
teaching center of the United States, giving the num¬ 
ber of persons in the city whose chief occupation is 
the study of music in some form as 25,000, and placing 
the number of recognized teachers at 2000. About 
$150,000 a week is expended for musical instruction 
during the season. Of the number of students, about 
95 per cent, are women. 

A Chicago paper, in speaking of a reception to 
Theodore Thomas by the Quadrangle Club of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, mentions certain plans for a great 
music-school to be built in connection with the Uni¬ 
versity. The estimated cost is $2,000,000, the location 
to be near the Fine Arte Building, the accommodations 
to be for the proposed music school of which Mr. 
Thomas is to be dean, the Symphony Orchestra, and 
the Central Church. 

The Congressional Library at Washington is being 
enriched by the purchase of the principal music books 
in leading modern languages, the complete works of 
most of the composers from di Lasso to the present, 
full scores of chamber-music, piano, violin, and ’cello 
concertos, operas and oratorios, with copies of all the 
principal musical periodicals of the United States and 
Europe. With the advantage of adding a copy of 
every new work copyrighted in this country, as pro¬ 
vided by the law of the United States, the Library will 
be magnificently equipped. 

Although the musical library of Buckingham 
Palace, London, was not started until the time of 
George III, it contains some great treasures. It is 
especially rich in Handel autographs, not less than 
87 large volumes, beginning with 1702 and ending with 
1751. In this period Handel’s writing altered but 
little. Mozart is represented with two volumes, dedi¬ 
cated in 1765 to Queen Charlotte, wife of George III. 
Purcell and Mendelssohn are also represented, and in 
addition to works by the older masters are 3000 vol¬ 
umes of modern music. One interesting relic is Han¬ 
del’s clavichord made by Ruckers in 1612. 



ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR USE. 

By Arthur Elson. L. C. Page & Co. $1.00, net. 

We are glad to be able to announce a book on this 
subject, since many of our readers are much interested 
to know about the instruments of the orchestra, how 
they are played, and other points that tend to create 
a clearer conception of what the orchestra is, and pro¬ 
moting a popular appreciation of orchestral music. 
The intelligent listener gets more out of a concert 
than one who knows but little, and he gives much 
more to the player, an appreciative attention. 

Teachers who have class-meetings in which the 
pupils study about things outside of playing, those 
things that make for musical culture, will welcome 
this book. The pupils who may be given regular 
lessons, such as can be laid out from this book, will 
have a most fascinating subject. We recommend the 
work to all musical clubs, not adults only, but par¬ 
ticularly to teachers and pupils who expect to carry 
on a line of study such as that started by The Etude 
Study Club. Add a lesson about the orchestral in¬ 
struments to the other work. The book is fully illus¬ 
trated. 


THE ORGAN AND ITS MASTERS. By Henry C. 

Lahee. L. C. Page & Co. $1.60, net. 

This work should prove useful to organists, since 
it presents, in a compact form, much smaller and 
handier than the large works hitherto offered to the 
profession, an account of the most celebrated organ¬ 
ists of former days, as well as some of the more promi¬ 
nent organ virtuosi of the present time. Supple¬ 
mentary to this biographical and critical material are 
chapters on the development of organ-construction, 
organ-music, and organ-playing. 

Particularly valuable and interesting to organists 
and others interested in this great instrument are the 
illustrations and descriptions of famous organs, just 
such material as will be needed if one wishes to pre¬ 
pare a lecture recital or a paper on any subject con¬ 
nected with the organ. A very exhaustive index 
makes the book an easy one to handle and to use in 
reference. The chapter on “American Organists” is 
very interesting, giving the reader a closer range ac¬ 
quaintance with men whose names are known to the 
profession and the public. 


SIGNORA: A CHILD OF THE OPERA-HOUSE. By 

Gustav Kobbe. R. H. Russell. $1.50. 

Woven in with the thread of this story of a little 
girl, left as a baby in the care of one of the stage¬ 
hands of the Metropolitan Opera-House, New York, 
is a complete and most interesting account of the 
staging of the great operas and how they are pre¬ 
pared for public performance. All the great artists 
whose names are familiar to opera-goers figure, under 
slightly changed names, in this story: CalvG, Nordica, 
the two de Reszkes, Plan^on, Schumann-Heink, etc. 
The story will attract the general reader, and we can 
especially recommend it to all who want to know the 
life behind the scenes as it is found in one of the 
great opera-houses of the world. 


HOW TO SING (MEINE GESANGSKUNST). By 

Lilli Lehmann. Macmillan Company. $1.50, net. 

Some time ago we mentioned that Madame Leh¬ 
mann had prepared a work on singing, giving the re¬ 
sults of her long and successful career as an opera- 
singer as well as on the concert-stage. The work 
which is now published is thoroughly didactic, as will 
be observed by the titles of some of the chapters: Of 
the Breath. Attack. Head-Voice, Registers, Extension 
of Compass, Tremolo, Connection of Vowels, Velocity, 
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The Leschetizky Method, as expounded by Marie 
Prentner, is fairly well on the way toward comple¬ 
tion, but owing to the proofs’ going to Vienna, the 
book will not be out until about the New Year. Until 
that time we will hold open the offer to send a copy 
of the book postpaid for $1.00. 

There has lately appeared, in the German language, 
other works on this same system, but this only serves 
to show the great popularity of the Leschetizky 
Method abroad. The book that we are making, by 
Fraulein Prentner, will be published in German, 
Polish, French, Russian, and English, the work on 
the original manuscript being done entirely by us, 
while the other copies will be translations from our 
edition. We note with considerable pride that a work 
of such importance appears first from an American 
house. We recommend all young teachers and pro¬ 
gressive amateurs to procure a copy of this work, and 
to study it. It will doubtless leave an impression 
that will affect all future ideas of piano-playing. 

We will continue the offer made in last issue on 
the new volume of piano and organ pieces entitled 
“Musical Pictures.” We doubt if we publish a more 
popular collection of medium-grade pieces. These 
pieces are as well adapted for the organ as the piano; 
in selecting them we played over our entire catalogue, 
as we wanted to sift out twenty-five pieces that would 
do as well for one instrument as the other. This 
makes the book doubly valuable. We never forget 
that, first of all, a book must have musical interest; 
it must, then, have some technical value; and must 
be well constructed before it meets our approval. 
The pieces are condensed so as not to occupy more 
than two or three pages each, and there is as much 
music in a volume of this size as there is in many 
others double the size; 25 cents will purchase a vol¬ 
ume of this music during the next month. The offer 
will be positively withdrawn with the New Year. 

On another page will be found a list of gifts for 
pupils. We have selected the most suitable articles 
on our catalogue and those which we have for sale, 
all at a moderate price, and have placed them on this 
list together. The prices are considerably less than 
these articles are usually sold for, and they are all 
delivered to you free for the price mentioned. 

This is the last month for the Special Offer on 
Musical Essays. The work, when we first advertised 
it, was intended as a Holiday book, and we have with¬ 
held the publication of it until about this time so as 
to make the book entirely new for the Holiday trade. 
The book will be out very soon and will make an 
especially fine Christmas present. The secondary 
heading of the book is Art, Culture, and Education. 
The book is unusually large in size, and will be 
printed and bound in a unique manner. 

The Essays are selected from the pages of The 
Etude for the last ten years. Anyone purchasing 
this volume will get the cream of The Etude for the 
last decade. The price of the book postpaid is only 
75 cents. This is an exceedingly low price for a work 
of this kind. It will make an excellent Christmas 
present for amateurs, professionals, or music-lovers. 
Do not forget that this is the last month in which the 
book will be sold for 75 cents postpaid. 

Riemann’s Encyclopedia is a work that should 
be in the library of every teacher of music. It is 
without doubt the most valuable single volume for 
a musical library that we publish. It is a whole 
library in itself. Every conceivable subject is treated 
in this one volume. It has over 800 pages of informa- 
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tion, and for a book of reference we know of no finer 
volume. Our special Holiday price is exceedingly low. 
We will send the work postpaid for $2.75 during the 
month of December. It is especially suitable as a 
present from a class to a teacher. It is the one book 
we sell that is always satisfactory. The work pre¬ 
sents a handsome appearance, and is bound in leather. 

Send in your order as soon as possible, as the mails 
are delayed during Christmas week. 

During this present month we will issue a new 
edition of Chopin’s waltzes. This edition we con¬ 
sider will be superior to any now on the market. It 
will contain a portrait and a sketch of Chopin, but 
the special feature of the work is that it combines 
all the good features of all the other editions. We 
had no less than four experts at work on our edition. 
They have examined every edition of Chopin’s waltzes 
that has been issued, and have used the best points 
of them all, in regard to fingering, notation, phras¬ 
ing, and annotations. 

There is no doubt but that there are more Chopin’s 
waltzes sold than any other classical work. In fact, 
they far exceed the sale of Beethoven’s sonatas. For 
the month of December we will send this work post¬ 
paid for only 25 cents. No comment is necessary, as 
the work is too well known, and our record for pre¬ 
senting only the very best is also equally established. 

It has been our custom to publish a Musical Cal¬ 
endar every year, and it has been our aim to present 
something new every time. We have this year a very 
unique one which is possibly the most popular mu¬ 
sical gift that we have to offer to our readers. It is 
the portrait of a musician, about twice the size of 
a cabinet photograph, mounted on heavy cardboard, 
with an easel and calendar pad attached. We have 
six subjects, as follows: Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, 
Chopin, Liszt, and Handel. The price of these cal¬ 
endars is 10 cents each, or $1.00 a dozen, postpaid. 
There has always been a demand for several thou¬ 
sand calendars from our customers for presents to 
pupils. For a modest present from a teacher to her 
class there is nothing better than this calendar. If 
a dozen is sent for, we will see that a variety of pict¬ 
ures is sent. 

The calendar that we have heretofore published will 
be discontinued. 


We still have on hand a few copies of “One Hun¬ 
dred Years of Music in America,” edited by W. S. B. 
Mathews. The demand for this book has been enor¬ 
mous. The few copies we have remaining will be 
sold at a very greatly reduced price. There are over 
three hundred portraits of American musicians, with 
biographies and other matter relating to music in 
America. For a gift-book we have nothing better to 
recommend. There are over 700 large pages in the 
book, and the books weighs about five pounds. 

We will sell what copies we still have on hand for 
$1.50 postpaid during the Holidays. 


— —* t-uuum, anting me muiiin oi .December 
work by F. W. Root, entitled “Methodical Sig] 
Singing.” This is a part of a complete course 
Voice-Culture that we are now publishing by tl 
author. Heretofore the efforts along the lines 
“sight-reading” have been confined principally 
country singing classess or to public schools. This 
the first work that will meet the wants of mush 
amateurs and beginners. It is such a work as can 
introduced into a college or conservatory course 
used as an introduction to voice-culture. The wo 
is in so simple a. form that the learner can take t 
beginning with the least possible confusion of thoug 
about notation, pitch, accent, etc. 

The course here laid down might oe itemized un<] 
the following heads, thus: To lay a strong fount 
tion of tonality-elementary tone relationship throu 
the tonic chord and the major scale. To become i 
quainted with staffs, rests, notes, etc.-the symb. 
of music. To associate pitches with their represent 
tion. To tram the thought through the eye. To 


culcate an acute sense of rhythmic accent. To become 
familiarly acquainted with scales, modes, and inter¬ 
vals in wider relationship. To become familiarly ac¬ 
quainted with all standard rhythmic forms and their 
representation. To broaden this knowledge so as to 
include harmonies and modulation. To sharpen the 
faculties of memory, concentration,—indeed, all the 
general mental attributes which other education aims 
at. 

The introductory price of this work for the month 
of December will be 30 cents, postpaid. 

Every voice-teacher and every choir-leader and 
everyone having anything to do with vocal music 
should procure a copy of this work. It is possibly 
the most advanced and the most modern work on 
sight-reading and notation that has ever been pub¬ 
lished. 

In another part of the journal will be found our 
fourteenth Annual Holiday Offer of Musical Gifts. 
On this double page will be found the cream of mu¬ 
sical literature. The prices given in this list are 
greatly reduced for the month of December only, and 
postage is prepaid. We will deliver to your door at 
the price marked in second column. This is the time 
of the year when additions can be made to a teacher’s 
musical library. The field is entirely covered by this 
list of books on music. There is something for the 
teacher, the student, the music-lover, and for children. 

We might offer a few words about ordering. First, 
it is to be remembered that these prices are cash with 
the order; otherwise, if we are obliged to charge them 
on the books, postage will be additional. Send in 
your order as early in the month of December as pos¬ 
sible. You are sure then of having your order com¬ 
pletely filled in time for Christmas. Write out the 
order plainly on a separate sheet, mentioning the 
price with each book. This will simplify the filling 
of the order considerably. It is understood that none 
of these goods will be sent “On Sale” during December. 

Kolling’s “Teacher and Pupil,” which has been 
announced in previous issues, is a highly valuable 
work. It forms a splendid introduction to four-hand 
playing. The various pieces comprising this work 
are well contrasted, all being of great melodic and 
rhythmic interest, and constructed with much skill 
and originality. The Primo part, intended for a pupil, 
is throughout within a compass of five notes. In the 
course of the work all major and minor keys are em¬ 
ployed; there is much variety in the rhythmic treat¬ 
ment. Kolling’s “Teacher and Pupil” is destined to 
achieve a popularity even greater than that of the 
similar work by L8w, which it surpasses in many 
ways. The first volume, of 72 pages, contains 15 
duets. The advance price is, for single volumes, 30 
cents, postpaid; if both are ordered at once, 50 cents. 

The Etude for December presents some studies of 
certain phases of modem music, such as will appeal 
to everyone who is interested in music, either as pro¬ 
fessional, student, or amateur. These special num¬ 
bers, which we have issued from time to time, have 
been very popular, as is shown by the large demand 
for them outside the regular subscribers. The music 
pages, as will be noticed by the sketch elsewhere in 
these columns and by examination, present splendi 
examples of the best styles of the music of to-day, 
instrumental and vocal. The supplement gives, in a 
compact form, the portraits of 270 of the greates 
figures in the history of music, covering a period o 
five centuries. 

The Etude for January, 1003, will have special 
value upon the educational side of musical work, 
which is to be the keynote of the volume for t e 
entire year. Among the writers who will contribu e 
to this number are W. J. Henderson, Emil Liebling, 
W. S. B. Mathews, Albino Gorno, D. A. Clipping^' 
and Victor Garwood. A fine picture supplement, sui 
able for framing and use as a studio decoration, wi 
be given with the January issue. Elsewhere in these 
notes will be found our special inducements for re 
newals and new subscriptions. A musician who sees 
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the December number will surely be greatly inter¬ 
ested in The Etude. This is a good time to make 
an effort to secure subscriptions. 

Mr. Perry’s new book “Descriptive Analyses of 
Pianoforte Works,” is meeting with the warmest ap¬ 
proval of those who ordered copies in advance of pub¬ 
lication. The fifty pieces analyzed, not from the 
standpoint of form, but from the esthetic side, are 
among the standard recital and concert selections. 
The story of each piece, its meaning, its origin, and 
history, with some suggestions as to the production of 
certain effects, is given, often with poetical references 
that greatly illumine the work from the higher artis¬ 
tic standpoint. This offers the most valuable material 
ever gathered for use in lecture recitals and talks 
about music. Musical clubs cannot occupy their time 
more profitably than by taking this work and making 
a thorough study of the pieces described and analyzed. 
This work is included in our list of Holiday gifts 
(see double-page list). 

The Etude Study Club material has not been 
placed with the articles intended for class-study, but 
will be found among the single columns in the latter 
part of this issue. The special material printed in 
this number is of the greatest value, and we hope 
that every reader of The Etude will carefully read 
both articles and comments, with questions prepared 
by Mr. Russell. Everyone, particularly students who 
in a few years may be engaged in active musical work 
as professionals or supporters of musical interests, 
should have a clear idea of music as a factor in our 
modern social and business life. In January we ex¬ 
pect to send out to leaders of clubs the special study 
material for use in the class meetings. Beginning 
with January we shall have some lessons on the 
history of the piano and piano-music, with biograph¬ 
ical matter pertaining to the subject. Other topies 
connected with the history and theory of music will 
be announced when ready. All teachers who have 
formed clubs or who will do so should send us their 
names and addresses so that the study material can 
be mailed to them about the same time as the Jan¬ 
uary issue. The Etude will contain the articles, but 
not the supplementary material, comments, questions, 
etc., prepared by Mr. Russell. Every pupil who enters 
these study clubs should be a subscriber to The 
Etude, so that the lessons can be studied and pre¬ 
pared at home. It will pay teachers to give time to 
the organization and carrying on of these clubs, since 
the pupils will be greatly benefited. Write to us for 
special inducements to get up clubs of five, ten, and 
more pupils. 

We have just published a set of little pieces, en¬ 
titled “Joy in Baby-land” that will suit the kinder¬ 
garten teacher or anyone who plays for little children. 
There are six pieces in the set with the following 
titles: “Mr. Fly,” “Sing a Song for Baby,” “Learning 
to Walk,” “Baby’s Birthday,” “Oh! Such a Baby!”, 
“Lullaby.” A characteristic picture is printed on 
the page with the music, showing the story of the 
text which accompanies each piece, so that it may 
be sung as well as played. The melodies are such as 
will be attractive to the little ones and easily learned. 
For the Christmas trade we will make a special price 
of 15 cents, postage paid. The regular price will be 
60 cents, subject to the usual sheet-music discount. 

The music in this number of The Etude will be 
found to be of special interest and of varied attract¬ 
iveness, suited to the demands of performers of all 
grades. The “Mazurka in D-flat,” by Leschetizky, is 
a splendid recital number by one of the greatest of 
pianoforte pedagogues. Sudds’ “A Footlight Favorite” 
is a spirited and characteristic dance in schottische 
tempo, of much originality. • The “Festival Proces¬ 
sion,” march by Rathbun, is a dashing four-hand 
number of popular character, suited to the season, 
and full of ver-e and rhythmic swing. Wachs’ “May 
Party” polka is a companion piece to the little waltz 
of the same name, previously published; it is a very 
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easy teaching piece of much value. The salon number 
is the “Valse Memento,” by Ringuet, a brilliant com¬ 
position, valuable on account of its melodic, rhythmic, 
and technical interest, either as a teaching or exhibi¬ 
tion piece. Macdowell’s “A Memory” is a modern 
romantic composition of great beauty and originality, 
drawing its poetic inspiration from some verses by 
Heine, which are printed at the head of the piece, 
serving as a guide to its proper interpretation. The 
“Rhapsodie Miniature,” by Beaumont, is an inter¬ 
mediate-grade piece of but moderate difficulty, very 
melodious and full of character, useful as a study in 
interpretation, and sure to please. The “Intermezzo,” 
by von Wilm, is a “modem classic,” a fine example of 
the style of this sterling composer. The songs in this 
number are particularly good. Perley Dunn Aldrich’s 
“Serenade” is par excellence a singer’s song, a good 
recital number, and one that teachers will be glad to 
use. The “Arab’s Prayer,” by Gottschalk, is a vig¬ 
orous, well-constructed song, melodious and singable, 
rising to a fine climax. 

Two years ago we added to our Premium List a 
nusic cabinet and a ladies’ desk. They have proven 
two of our most popular premiums, and have given 
the greatest satisfaction, in every case, of any pre¬ 
miums we have ever used. 

We have selected the same articles in a little better 
quality. We can offer a music cabinet, hand carved, 
polished swell front, in mahogany finish (which no 
one can tell from solid mahogany), 39 inches high, 20 
inches wide. We offer this for 14 subscriptions at 
$1.50. It sells for $13.50. 

The ladies’ desk can be had in mahogany finish 
or golden oak. It has a serpentine drawer, is 41 
inches high, 28 inches wide, and 16 inches deep. This 
desk sells for $15.00, and we give it for 15 subscrip¬ 
tions at full price. 

We will send sample copies to assist you, and 
should be very much pleased to send a circular show¬ 
ing a picture of both these articles. 

Renewal Offer for December.—To any of our 
subscribers who desire to renew their subscriptions 
during this month (it does not matter whether or 
not the subscription expires with the December issue), 
we will make the following special offers: 

The renewal and a metronome, without bell, de¬ 
livered free, for $3.20. 

The renewal and “Descriptive Analyses of Piano- 
Works,” by Perry, for $2.10. 

The renewal and “Choir and Chorus Conducting,” 
by Wodell, for $2.00. 

The renewal and “First Recital Pieces,” for $1.80. 
These books will be found explained and advertised 
in other columns of this issue, or in our “Descriptive 
Catalogue of Music Works,” which we should be 
pleased to send on application. 

We would draw your attention to the list of books 
of musical literature, and collections, which we have 
advertised on another page under the head of “Gifts 
for Lovers of Music,” These are articles which are 
particularly suitable as gifts for teachers. A few of 
these books would make a most acceptable gift from 
a class to their teacher. They are also quite suitable 
for any lover of music or advanced students. The 
prices are very low, and include transportation. 

This is the subscription time of the year, the time 
when the greatest number of subscribers begin and 
renew. 

We have offered, several years, a special club list 
at a very low price, which was found of enough ad¬ 
vantage to our patrons for them to send a large num¬ 
ber of subscriptions to other magazines through us. 
The offers are really Tery low, and if you desire to 
have three or four magazines during the coming year, 
covering various subjects, this is the opportunity to 
get them. 

We will send Ledger Monthly, Cosmopolitan maga¬ 
zine, and Good Times with The Etude for one year 


for $2.75. We will send Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly, fourteen numbers, including a picture cal¬ 
endar, the Cosmopolitan, the Ledger Monthly, and 
Good Times, with The Etude for $3.45. We will 
offer Review of Reviews, Success, Good Housekeeping, 
with The Etude for $4.50. 

We really arc able to offer you a combination with 
any magazines that are published, and, if you desire 
a special list of magazines, send it in to us, and we 
will tell you what it will cost. 

Our full Premium List will be found on another 
page. Directions are given at the head as the best 
manner of soliciting subscriptions to The Etude. 
The subscription list of The Etude, which has grown 
to be the largest of any musical paper ever issued, 
has been made possible almost entirely through the 
appreciation of the paper by its subscribers, and the 
consequent recommendation flora one person to an¬ 
other. We make no profit on our premiums. We 
offer them at the exact lowest net cost to us. We 
do this as a slight return for that appreciation. 

There are some later books on our catalogue which 
are not included on that full page. We herewith add 
as follows: 

For* I Subscription: 

F. Burgmliller, “25 Studies,” Op. 100. 

Louis KOhler, “First Studies,” Op. 50. 

C. Rolling, Four-Hand Study Pieces, entitled 
“Teacher and Pupil,” one of the two books. 

A. Schmoll, “Studies and Study-Pieces,” 3 vols. 

“First Parlor Pieces for the Piano.” 

E. Francis, 1 volume of “Petit Library.” 

“Model Anthems,” by Danks. 

For 2 Subscriptions: 

C. Rolling, “Teacher and Pupil,” both volumes. 

“First Recital Pieces for the Piano.” 

Dr. H. A. Clarke, “Counterpoint.” 

E. Francis, 3 volumes of “Petit Library.” 

F. W. Root, “Introductory Lessons in Voice-Cult¬ 
ure.” 

For 3 Subscriptions: 

C. I. Norcross, “Suggestive Studies for Music- 
Lovers.” 

E. B. Perry, “Descriptive Analyses of Piano-Works.” 

F- W. Wodell, “Choir and Chorus Conducting.” 

For 4 Subscriptions: 

A. J. Goodrich, “Theory of Interpretation.” 

“Musical Essays in Art, Culture, and Education,” 
selected from The Etude. 

E. Francis, the whole set of 9 volumes, “Petit 
Library,” boxed. 

Help us in spreading good musical literature and 
good music among your scholars and friends. 

A year’s subscription to The Etude contains about 
one hundred and twenty of the best compositions for 
the piano, two and four hands, and songs, and five 
hundred pages of useful literature on every phase of 
music-study and music-life. 

In placing your orders for music give the Music- 
Supply House of Theodore Presser a trial if you have 
not already done so. The discounts are large, our 
terms to suit everyone’s convenience; a liberal On 
Sale plan; a large miscellaneous stock of all pub¬ 
lishers’ music and books, which means promptness 
in the filling of orders, and a great many lesser ad¬ 
vantages. Our liberal method of dealing has made 
for us the largest business from publisher to teacher 
direct, and has well-nigh revolutionized the music 
business of the entire country. Send for catalogues 
and full information. 

This is the most appropriate time of the year for 
us to mention The Etude Binder, to preserve the 
past twelve months’ copies of The Etude. This 
binder holds twelve copies, and binds them in a simple, 
cheap, and durable manner. Each copy can be re¬ 
moved without mutilating any of the copies. The 
price is $1.00. 
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We have three appropriate books for Holiday 
presents which we will offer at a specially reduced 
rate. Two of these are vocal and the other vocal and 
instrumental. The two vocal albums are entitled 
“Standard English Songs” and “Standard Songs and 
Ballads.” They are handsomely gotten up, and con¬ 
tain most of the standard songs by good authors that 
have been composed during the last thirty years. 
They are, perhaps, the best collection of parlor-songs 
ever published. There is an enormous lot of good 
material between these covers. They will make a 
very welcome present to any singer. The books re¬ 
tail for $1.00, but we will sell them for 50 cents dur¬ 
ing the month of December and pay the postage, 
which alone is 15 cents on each of these. The covers 
of these volumes are adorned with pictures of Cowen, 
Stephen Adams, Arthur Sullivan, Barnby, Tours, 
Gatty, Roecxel, Tosti, Pinsuti, Gounod, Verdi, Parker, 
etc. _ 

The Vocal and Instrumental volume is entitled 
“Musical Prize Album.” This is a very good volume 
of medium grade of piano and vocal music, prin¬ 
cipally piano-music, which we will send postpaid for 
only 40 cents. If the three are ordered together we 
will send them for $1.25. 

This offer holds good only during the month of 
December. 

The supplement for this month is a collection of 
portraits of the most famous men and women in 
music, including the best known of living composers 
and executants. It may happen that a pupil will 
become interested to see a portrait of the composer 
one of whose pieces he may be playing, and this sup¬ 
plement offers a fine chance to show both picture and 
the dates of birth and death. For classes in musical 
biography and history it will be found an invaluable 
aid; as a ready reference for dates to use on a pro¬ 
gram it is unequaled. It should be carefully pre¬ 
served, as it will be a long time before another will 
be issued, and we shall have but few copies beyond 
what will be needed for Etude subscribers. 

Under the contents on the first page of this issue will be 
found a fac-simile of a receipt-blank; this is to be used by 
our traveling agents in the solicitation and taking of sub¬ 
scriptions. Accept no other receipt form, and suspect any 
one ottering any other form. By this plan we hope to stop 
fraud agents, two of which are now working in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Virginia, and North Carolina under the names of 
K. O'Leary, Thomas Klein, T. K. Grant, F. W. Hughes, and 
H. W. Kleffcr. 


BECITAL PROGRAMS. 

Pupils of Mrs. Clarence Boylston. 

Kornblumen (4 hands), Ganschals. Coasting, Streabtjog. 
Spinning Song, Ellmenreich. Drolleries, Wilm. Gipsy 
Dance Sartorio. Second Mazurka, Godard. Intermezzo 
(6 hands), Gautier. The Brooklet, Pacher. Impromptu in 
C-sharp Minor, Reinhold. Buttercups and Daisies, song, 
Cowen. 

Pupils of F. O. Rathbun. 

Tancredl (6 hands), Rossini. Intermezzo Pizzicato, Op. 
501, Engelmann. Whether I Love Thee, Lichner. The Two 
Larks, Leschetlzky. Concert Waltz, Sakuntala (4 hands), 
Bendel. Siegmund's Love Song, Wagner-Lange. Polonaise 
Militalre, Chopin. Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2, Liszt. 
Rondo Capriccloso, Op. 14, Mendelssohn. 

Pupils of Western Conservatory of Music. 

II Trovatore (4 hands), Verdi. Shepherd and Shepherdess, 
Godard. Heart's Delight (song), Gilchrist. L'Argentine 
Mazurka, Ketterer. La Regatta Veneziana, Liszt. Concert 
Waltz (4 hands), Holst. 

Pupils of Miss Brown. 

First Ball, Lichner. Meadow Brook, Wartensteln. But¬ 
terflies, Lavallde. Hunting Song. Jeffrey. Sleep, Little 
Baby of Mine (song), Dennde. Paplllon, Grieg. Rondo 
Capriccloso, Mendelssohn. Concert Etude, Aus der Ohe. 
The Jonquil Maid (song), Rathbun. 

Pupils of Carl J. Finger. 

Romance, Moszkowski. Ecume de Perles, Voss^ Mazurka 


17. Scharwcnka.’ March Militaire, Schubert-Tausig. 

Pupils of Miss Alice Neuman. 

Fanfare (4 bands), Bobm. Marcel, Op. 66, Godard. Noc¬ 
turne, Bendel. Frau Holle, Op. 135, Bendel. Papillon, 
Grieg. Good-Night, Schytte. At Eve, Schytte. Shadow 


Pupils of Bpaulding Institute. 

Intermezzo, Cavalleria Rusticana, Mascagni. Serenade, 

— - -- • - " — — 22, " ' ' ' ' 

. Sri eg. _ 

i Koss. Valse, Op. 


Pidrne. Kainennoi-Ostrow, Op. 
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GIFTS FOR TEACHERS 
AND lovers of music 

AT HOLIDAY PR-ICES 

I Prirpct are good only until January 1st. Cash must accom- 
THeSe ^ar,raH OrferHnd the Prices Include Transportation 

_ rn tL c tions of music, handsomely bound, books of musical 


Retail Holiday 
price. price. 

a.., s UM °R. 

er The"lK>ok^contafiis 1 a intoThe'science of music. Biographical, historical] 

pocti'cami dramatic description of a number of the 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY. 


■o Music, 

__for every 

and for program 
poetic and dramam. 

greatest and best known piano composition: 

F- W. WODELL. “ Choir and Chorus Conducting^” J( Q() 

Practical directions with regard to the organization 
of choirs and choral societies, their management, 
training music to be studied, and the giving of 
concert, making a work absolutely indispensable 
to a choir director or choral conductor. 

‘•Musical Essays in Art, Culture, and Education,’^ 


Retail Holiday 
price, price. 

Dictionary of Music and 
.$4.50 $3.00 

g^H|1ales| investigation 


THOMAS TAPPER. 


bntMiai;. 
i adult, tc 


$2.50 
Life and 

Works of Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, Weber, 

Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt, Mozart, Wagner. ALCESTIS. 

9 vols. in box.$3 00 $2.00 

$1.75 $1.17 JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

Two deligh - '"' - 


Chats with Music Students,” 

$1.50 $1.00 

Music Life and How to Succeed in It,” 1.50 1.00 

Pictures from the Lives of the dreat Com- 
posers, for Children,” . . . $1.25 .84 

Music Talks with Children,” . 1.25 .84 

First Studies in Musical Biography.” Illus¬ 
trated ,.$1.50 $1.00 

orircof books intended for the student of music. J 
;uage is simple and easy for a child, as well 
’■ || comprehend. 


$1.00 


fe by oi 


>l the worthiest teachers of the ar 


LOUIS C. ELSON. “ European Reminiscences,” $1.50 $1.00 

The result of European trips by one who has 
both musical and literary gifts of the highest 
order—witty and humorous, yet sound, keen obser- 


i8th century; the second, a story of Ger- 
ic life of to-day. 


PIANO COLLECTIONS 


:s of all the greatest 

Anecdotes of the Great Composers,” 


Three hundred anecdotes at 


“ In Praise of Music, 

Brief, clear sayings of t 
each day of the year. 


5. B. MATHEWS. 

2 vols., each, . 

A standard work recognized 
every music student. Can 1 


greatest writers; one for 

How to Understand Music,” 


as indispensable to 
e used as lectures, 
programs for musi- 


“ Musical Pictures for Piano oi 
“ First Parlor Pieces,” .... 
“First Recital Pieces,” 

“ Parlor and School Marches,' 
“Tranquil Hours.” J^uiet Piano M 


“The Duet Hour.” Easy Duets, .... 

“ Concert Duets,” . 

“The Lighter Compositions of Chopin,’ 

and biography. 

“ Standard First and Second Grade Pieces,’ 

“ Standard Third and Fourth Grade Pieces,” 

“ Standard Fifth and Sixth Grade Pieces,” 

Popular and Classical, compiled by W. ! 
Mathews. 

“ First Dance Album.” Easy Dance Music,.75 

"Album of Miscellaneous Piano Compositions,” by 
Edvard Grieg. With portrait and biography ' 

“Concert Albums,” V ’ ' u.i 1i 


jortrait 


S. B. 


1,Classical; Vol. II, Popular; 


principally fo 

“ Hundred Years oi 


SONG COLLECTIONS 


A. EHRLICH. 
Present, 

Illustrated 


$6.00 $1.50 
Celebrated Pianists of the Past and 

• . . $2.00 $1.34 

Bound in red cloth 


"by W. 1 


Children’s Songs, 

bound, . . 

‘Vocal Duets,” Mendelssohn. 

1 Standard Songs and Ballads,” . . • 
' Standard English Songs,” . 

Superior collections. The covers 


Gilchrist. Beau 


Send all orders to THEO. PRESSER. 

1708 CHESTNUT STREET. .... PHILADE LPHIA, PA- 

Pupils of Mrs. Richardson. 

Spring Serenade, Lacombe. Moon Moths, Kiissner Valse 
Impromptu, Rathbun. Simple Aveu. ThimA kwwh'o 
E vening Song, Heller. Song of I 


rvu UB8uer * vaise 
Evening Song, Heller. Song of the Huguenots Meyerbeer 8 
The Water Spirits, Heller. 6 Sweetheart Idyle, Goerdder 
Valse Humoristique, Ringuet. Star of Hope] from Batiste' 
Goerdeler. In the Alpine Hut, Lange. 

Pupils of William H. Bush. 


WANTED-A SUCCESSFUL, EXPERIENCED MUSIC 
teacher. Send testimonials. Write particulars. 
salary. E. R. Williams, Jacksonville, Texas._ . 

EXPERIENCED TEACHER WISHES POSI^ON 1 ^ 

school for piano, vocal, and chorus training. 



MR. ALVAH GLOVER SALMON, LATE OF VIENNA AND 
VJOLINS FOR CHRISTMAS.-E. tTrOOT & quwq 
plete illustrated catalogue on request 3 you thelr com " 


__3 , HIGH ulaoo “ u £‘.'C” them near 

lzations, and soloists, whose itlneranes bring furn i 8 h 
Pittsburgh will please write on what terms they wi^^ a 
a few hours’ music at the Sunday afternoon m Young 0 | 
Bijou Theater conducted by Chaplain E dw ard a. 
the Actors’ Church Alliance, Pastor of the Second 
terian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. _——* ,' 

FLETCHER KINDERGARTEN MUSIC METHOD^ A 

nouncement: Mrs. Fletcher-Copp w '„ r Particulars 
Chicago during December and January. For p 
dress 99 Francis Street, Brookline, Mass. ___—— 

—'--- D gcHH®' 

VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER FOR SALE. 

zer, 4331 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. _»—• 


HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, BY MAIL. HENRY H ® 83 
5555 Thompson Street, Philadel phia, ra. _ — | 

WE CALL ATTENTION TO JOSEPH FLA N NERS i t 

■- --- - Piano Folio, contain'be hest autW” 

line nuDil8. Some of t rol) y. Fo 
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PREMIUM LIST. 

Valuable Gifts for Securing Subscribers. 

TT IS not a difficult matter to secure subscriptions to THE ETUDE if iuJement 
1 be exercised in the selection of persons to approach. We find that nearly ail 
. ^° ar V n !r e f ^ d ln , muslc can be secured with little effort. THE ETUDE 
advertises itself if brought to notice properly. Leave a copy with a prospective 

can S find e the n v d r i 8 '"' t We . w ' U furnish needed copies fnfe for this worL You 
can find the valuable points of the journal succinctly stated in a little pamphlet 
that we will send on application. This will help in presenting the ments^f the 
journal. Send in subscriptions as soon as taken. We keep an account vrith 
persons soliciting, and credit a subscription at once. Premium can be selected 


f d ?K ire ’ accordin e to the number of subscriptions sent in. This is 
Irflvvaluable and!° bCg ‘ n ’ The comin K volume will be more than ordin¬ 
al! bld interesting to any cne who is interested in music. 
menrinniri e ™B UmS I? 3 ' 1 arc P re P aid ‘ unless otherwise stated. When it is 

premiums fallowin'’ i*? n 5 e ‘ V " p3yS the transportation. Any combination 
wiH blTfound in inr^n • d “ Cr,pUon of an y of ‘ h ' following book premiums 
Onr w our “ Descriptive Book Catalogue,” sent free upon application, 
by Post office 't, adVan A e ', CaSh mUSl accom P an y “11 orders. Remit 

K O • txp, ] e ® 8 M °ney Orders. Bank Drafts, or if all of these are im¬ 
possible, by Registered Letter. Never send silver through the mail. Make all 
payments to the order of, and address all communications^to 

THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher, 

No. J708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa„ Station A 


CASH DEDUCTIONS. 

Rates for Clubs. 


One Subscription, no deduction . $1.50 

Two Subscriptions.each 1.35 

Three “ « ’ r ‘,j| 

|jve n ;; . » \:ll 

Ten “ « J;™ 

Fifteen “ « x 0 - 

Twenty “ « ^oo 


WITH CASH DEDUCTIONS NO OTHER 
PREMIUM IS GIVEN. 


PREMIUMS. 

FOR ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 

We will send, postpaid, any one of the fol¬ 
lowing premiums to persons sending in ONE 
subscription not their own: 

Mathews’ Standard Graded Course. (Any two grades.) 
Four Months’ Subscription to “The Etude.” 

Musical Reward Cards (set of 13; in colors). 

The First Year in Theory. O. R. Skinner. 

Selected Studies from A. Loeschhorn. Two volumes. 
Voice Training Exercises. Behnke & Pearce. 

Practical Piano Method, Vol. I. Louis Kohler. 
Dictionary of Musical Terms. Stainer & Barrett. 
Musical Forms. E. Pauer. 

Guide to Beginners in Composition. Dr. J. Stainer. 
Beethoven in his Study. Lithograph (22 x 28). 

Sheet Music from our own Catalogue to the retail value 
of $2.00. 

Class Book for Music Teachers. E. M. Sefton. 

Pocket Metronome. 

Touch and Technic. Dr. Wm. Mason. In four vol¬ 
umes. (Any one volume.) 

The Musician. Ridley Prentice. In six volumes. 
(Any one volume.) 

Theory Explained to Piano Students. Clarke. 

Musical Game—Great Composers. 

Music Tablet. Dr. H. A. Clarke. 

Plays and Songs for the Kindergarten. 

Sonatinas. Muzio Clementi. 

Album for the Young. Robt Schumann. Op. 68. 
Inspiration. Lithograph (22 x 28). 

Ear Training. E. A. Heacox. 

Society Dance Journal—Violin and Piano, or Mandolin 
and Piano. 

Portraits, life size, any one of the following: Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Wagner, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Schubert, Mozart, Rubinstein. 


FOR TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

To any subscriber sending us TWO subscrip¬ 
tions with $3.00, we will send any one of the 
following, postpaid: 

Eight Months’ Subscription to “ The Etude.” 

First Steps in Piano Study. The latest piano method. 
Parlor and School Marches for the Piano. 

Concert Duets for the Piano. 

Classic and Modern Gems for Reed Organ. 

Box of Fine Paper and Envelopes to match. 

50 Visiting Cards and Plate. 

Standard First and Second Grade Pieces. Mathews. 
The Organ. Boards. Dr. J. Stainer. 

Standard English Songs. 

Sonatina Album. Theo. Presser. 

Mathews’ Standard Graded Course in Ten Grades. 

(Any five grades.) 

Music Folio, with Strings. 

Touch and Technic. Four vols. (Any two volumes.) 
Album of Instructive Pieces. Theo. Presser. 
Embellishments of Music. L. A. Russell. 

Pedals of the Pianoforte. Hans Schmitt. 

Complete Method of Singing. A. Randegger. 
Foundation Materials for the Pianoforte. Landon. 
Dictionary of Musical Terms. Dr. H. A. Clarke. 

Concert Album—either Popular or Classical. 

“Etude” Binder. 

Musical Dominoes. 

School of Four-hand Playing. Presser. Three vols. 
School of Reed Organ Playing. Landon. Four vols. 
Sheet music from our own Catalogue to the retail value 
of $5.00. 

Studies in Plirasing, Book I. W. S. B. Mathews. 


Waltzes. Frederic Chopin. 

Nocturnes. Frederic Chopin. 

30 Selected Studies from Op. 45, -Hi, and 47. Heller. 
Songs Without Words. Complete. Felix Mendelssohn 
Harmony A Text-Book. Dr. H. A. Clarke. A most 
valuable and liberal premium. 

Sight Reading Album. C. W. Landon. 

Standard Tlurd and Fourth Grade Pieces. W. S B 
Mathews. 

First Dance Album. 

The Duet Hour. Easy Piano Duets. 

Pocket Book and Card Case (Indies’). 

The Modern Student. Study Pieces for the Piano. 
Tranquil Hours. Quiet Piano Music Collection. 
Alcestis. Musical Novel. 

Lighter Compositions for Piano. F. Chopin. 
Counterpoint. H. A. Clarke. 

50 Selected Studies (Von Bulow). J. B. Cramer. 

In Praise of Music. W. F. Gates. 

Album of Piano Compositions. Ed. Grieg. 

Modern Sonatinas. M. Leefson. 

Standard Fifth and Sixth Grade Pieces for Piano. W. 
S. B. Mathews. 

Piano Primer. H. R. Palmer. 

Technical Studies for Piano. Boards. Louis Plaidy. 
Graded Materials for Pipe Organ. J. H. Rogers. 

Great Violinists and Pianists. Ferris. 

Great German Composers. Ferris. 

Great Italian and French Composers. Ferris. 

Chas. Auchester. Musical Novel. Berger. 

Elite Compilation of Songs and Ballads. 

Wee, Wee Songs. 

Pretty Picture Songs. 


FOR THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

For THREE subscriptions, with $4.50, we 
will give you any one of the following valuable 
works on music or musical literature, postpaid: 

“The Etude,” One Year. Our Most Popular Pre¬ 
mium. 

Masters and their Music. W. S. B. Mathews. 

Great Singers. Ferris. Two volumes. 

Sight Reading Albums for the Piano. Landon. Two vols. 
The Modern Student. Collections of Study Pieces for 
the Piano. Two volumes. 

Co-nplete Method of Vocalization. G. Del Puente. 
Ladies’ Seal Pocket Book. 

Ladies’ Seal Card Case. 

Mathews’ Standard Graded Course of Studies. (Any 
seven grades.) 

Pictures from the Lives of Great Composers. Tapper. 
First Studies in Music Biography. Thus. Tapper. 

How to Understand Music. W. S. B. Mathews. Two 
volumes. (Either volume.) 

Music Talks with Children. Thomas Tapper. 

Sheet Music from our own Catalogue to the retail value 
of $7.00. 

Teacher’s Fountain Pen (gold point). 

Pianoforte Music. J. C. Fillmore. 

Musical Mosaics. W. F. Gates. 

Lessons in Musical History. J. C. Fillmore. 

Chats with Music Students. Thos. Tap|x r. 

Music Satchel (black or tan, with handles). 

Unbound Volume of “ The Etude.” 

Anecdotes of Great Musicians. W. F. Gates. 

Reed Organ Method. Chas. W. Landon. 

Method for the Piano. Chas. W. Landon. 

Music Life and How to Succeed In It. Thos. Tapper. 
European Reminiscences. L. C. Elson. 

Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present. Ehrlich. 
Music and Culture. Carl Merz. 

Only a Fiddler. Musical Novel. Anderson. 

Musical Poems (Children’s Songs). Field and Senour. 
Songs of the Child World. Gaynor. 

Prima Donna’s Album. Selections from the Popular 
Operas, with Italian and English words. 

Woodland Sketches. By Macdowell. 

Any one of the following Opera Scores, pp.: Faust, 
Gounod; Tannhiiuser, Lohengrin, Wagner; Caval¬ 
leria Rusticana, Mascagni; Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Trovatore, La Traviata, Verdi. 

Select Voluntaries for Pipe or Reed Organ. By French 
Authors. 

FOR FOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

For FOUR subscriptions, with $6.00, we will 
send any one of the following, postpaid : 

Standard Graded Course of Studies in Ten Grades. 
Mathews. (Any nine volumes.) 


How to Understand Music. W. S. IJ. Mathews. Two 
volumes. (Both volumes.) 

Touch and Technic. Dr. Win. Mason. Four vols 
Songs Without Words. Cloth. Mendelssohn. 

19 Sonata-s. M ozart. 

One Hundred Years of Music in America. Mathews. 
The Bidwell Pocket Hand Exerciser. 

Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Riemann. 

I’rcnch Opera Glasses. Black morocco. 

Silk Umbrella (either 26- or 28-inch frame). 

Music Roll (large size, unlincd). 

Students’ Harmony and Key. O. A. Mansfield. 
Standard Opera Glass. Anneslcy. 

Tone Masters. Barnard. 

A Score of Famous Coin posers. Doles. 

Famous Singers of To-day and Yesterday. Lalice. 
Great Composers and their Work. Elson. 

Seal Card Case, 50 Visiting Cards and Plate. 

Sheet Music, selected from our own Catalogue to the 
retail value of $9.00. 

Lorgnette. Zylonite shell handle; about 6 inches long. 

FOR FIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

For FIVE subscriptions, we will send, post¬ 
paid: v 

Standard Graded Course. W. S. B. Mathews. Ten 
Grades. (Any ten grades.) 

Sonatas, Complete. L. van Beethoven. Two vols. 

19 Sonatas. Mozart. Cloth. 

French Opera Glasses. White mother of pearl. 

Music Roll (large size, lined). 

Maelzel Metronome. (By express.) 

Ladies’ Open Face Watch. Gun metal ease. Diameter, 

1J laches. Guaranteed. 

Men s Open lace Watch. Gun metal case, white por¬ 
celain dial. Guaranteed. 

Fischer’s Album of Marches for the Organ. 

Flagler’s New Collection of Organ Music. 

Bound Volume of “The Etude.” 

Studies in Phrasing. Mathews. (All three volumes.) 
Music Satchel (with handles; sheet music size). 

Tl, e Musician. Ridley Prentice. In six volumes. 
(The six volumes.) 

Ladies’ Hand Mirror. Mahogany frame, two mirrors, 
one a magnifying mirror; diameter 5 inches. 

FOR SEVEN SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Sonatas complete. Beethoven. Two volumes, cloth 
Maelzel Metronome, with Bell. (By express.) 

FOR EIGHT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Ladies’ Open Face Chatelaine Watch. Diameter, 1 
inch. Gun metal case. Guaranteed. 

Guitar. Mahogany, highly polished, orange front, in- 
laid edge and sound bow, rosewood fingcr-boarci. 
(By express.) 

Mandolin. Rosewood, 11 ribs, white holly edge, inlaid 
celluloid guard plate, rosewood finger-board. (Bv 
express.) ' 


FOR TEN SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Piano Stool, with Spring Back. (By express.) 

Violin, Tyrolean Model, imitation of Cremona. Dark 
brown, ebony trimmings. Including bow. A good 
instrument. (By express.) 


For 6 Subscriptions. Master-Pieces for Organ. Carl. 

For 9 Subscriptions. Complete Piano Works. Frederic 
Chopin. 

For J2 Subscriptions. The Wizard Camera. Rich red 
leather bellows, 61 inches long. Size of picture, 4 X 
(By express.) J 

For 14 Subscriptions. Music Cabinet. (Bvexpress.) 

For J5Subscriptions. Ladies’ Watch (gold-filled case). 

For 16Subscriptions. Ladies’Desk. (Bv express.) 

F r 20 Subscriptions. Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians. Five volumes. (By express.) 

Liberal arrangements can be made with 
any one desiring to obtain either a piano or 
an organ as a premium. 

If there is anything on our catalogue of 
books you vvpvnt as a. premium, not men¬ 
tioned here, we shall be pleased to offer it to 
you in the same liberal manner as those 
here mentioned. 
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THE ETUDE 


Ki/'YSLv:;? 



A NEW AND 
PRACTICAL WAY OF 


music binder 

Jg fgfiE" 

No experience is needed to bind music in Kimsey’s Music Binder—the youngest 
pupil can do it. No mucilage, no paper, or any other material whatever required, 

-* just the music and the Binder. On the music rack 

IT STANDS FLAT OPEN 
without weights to keep it so. 

It costs little in the first place, and is a great money-saver 
on sheet music. It does away with buying a piece a sec¬ 
ond time, because the first was badly torn or mislaid. 

Each Binder holds sixty-four pages and has a place for 
the index. Every musician should own several and should 
classify their music, at the same time bind it with a beau¬ 
tiful cover, strong yet flexible, and with ordinary care will 
last many years. 

Retail price only 25 cents at your music dealer's, or by 
mail 30 cents, postpaid. 

THE KIMSEY MFG. CO. 

3951 MARKET ST.. - PHILADELPHIA 


BINDING MUSIC AT HOME 


A WORK FOR EVERY MUSIC LOVER 

Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works 


By EDWARD BAXTER- PERRY 
Price $1.50, Cloth Gilt 

For the Musician For the Student For the Teacher For the Concert Goer 
INVALUABLE TO CLUBS AND FOR PROGRAM MAKING 

H HERE are many lxxiks giving the structural and formal analysis of great piano works, but there is none 
along the lines that Mr. Perry has worked out. His work is a poetic, dramatic, and historical analysis 
or description of some of the greatest and best known piano compositions. The emotional content of 
the piece is analysed,—what the piece is meant to convey, the circumstances surrounding the composer 
at the time of inspiration, the legend or episode on which the composition is founded ; the scene 
depicted or the picture portrayed,— in fact, everything connected with the composer or composition that will aid 
to a better understanding of the work in question or its interpretation. 

The book contains seven of the leading piano compositions of Beethoven, four by Weber, eighteen by 
Chopin, eleven by Liszt, and several each by Schubert, Rubinstein, Grieg, and Saint-Satins. 

THE WORK IS ALIKE USEFUL TO THE PLAYER AND THE LISTENER 
If any one donbts the value of these analyses in aiding an audience to understand and enjoy instrumental 
music, we can only recommend him to try the experiment of playing a composition or a program with and with¬ 
out the reading of a properly prepared descriptive analysis, and observe the difference in the effect. One such 
test will suffice to convince him. 


First Study of Bach 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITTLE PRELUDES 

Edited by MAURITS LEEFSON 


PRICE. 50 CENTS 


There is no writer that is more used for the development 
of technic and intellectual music than Bach. His popularity 
is gaining day by day. There has been very little done, 
however, toward the elementary teaching of Bach. 

The selections here given are chiefly from the most ad¬ 
mired of the compositions of John Sebastian Bach, with a 
few examples from the works of his sons. 

The work of editing has been well done by one of our 
foremost pianists, and this is possibly the easiest collection 
of Bach that has ever been issued. A thorough course in 
polyphonic playing is now considered indispensable for all 
students of the pianoforte, and this volume is positively the 
very best elementary work yet offered. 


The CHEAPEST Collection of Anthems ever Published 


“MODEL ANTHEMS” 

Containing Anthems, Sentences, etc., in form 
of Solos, Duos, Trios, Quartets, and Choruses 


Edited by H. P. DANKS 


The volume is made up of the works of the following popular 
authors: Jules De Vere, J. Barnby, W. F. Sudds, H. P. Danks 
P. A. Schnecker, Dr. J. V. Roberts, G. Elmer Jones, and others ’ 
The work contains sixty-four pages of music. Neatly 
hound tn heavy, strong paper covers, and is to be obtained at the 
following unprecedented low rates: 


Send for specimen pages to 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 1708 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


A WORK OF EDUCATION ALONG ENTIRELY NEW LINES 

Suggestive Studies fo r Music Lovers 

PIANO-HAR-MONY 

By CAROLINE I. NORCROSS. Price. $1.50 

A Manual for Students who are Intellectually Matured and Desiring Some Knowledge of Piano Playing and Theory 


There ai 


numerous tr 


ic lovers who have unfortunately n 


the small elementary book is not suited, being primarily intended for cai^l^ 0 ? 1 #*™ 1 " hom 

which the ordinary instruction book does not reach, as well as being supplementary to it For bright *1° ““u* Uses 
the average instruction book proceeds too slowly, or who play by ear It is suitahl* f™- 1 t j P U P 1,S W1 lh whom 

,l.,.l.i?.»..ee«,,.™^^ 

who attends concerts, giving them the information necessary to enjoy classical music gcucuu lover ot music 

ture of h , e his 0 work 0f ^ 8063 a '° ng W ' tU “ inSlrUCli ° D ^ * ° f t,le U,most Stance and is made quite a fea- 


^Beginners* {pieces of Tbigh and flfielodlc Character 


First Parlor Pieces 

FOR THE PIANO 


Price, 50 Cents 


A careful selection of good, easy music of the first and 
second grades. Not a poor composition in the whole work j 
new, fresh music not found in other collections. A glance 
at the contents is perhaps advisable. There are. in all 34 
selections from 25 composers : Geibel, Gurlitt, Schmoll, 
Engelmann, and Sartorio will be found represented —writers 
particularly strong in the composition of easy, melodious 
pieces with a technical purpose in view. The pupils’ first 
pieces, and yet sufficient material for several years of study 
and pleasure. Published in substantial and attractive style 


FIRST RECITAL PIECES 

FOR PUBLIC PERFORMANCE AND RECREATION 


Price, 75 Cents 


A collection of piano compositions of the sec¬ 
ond and third degree of difficulty. Semi-classi¬ 
cal and popular are included. Every piece in 
the volume has been tried and found valuable as 
a first piece for public performance or exhibition 
purposes. The whole form a volume of excep¬ 
tional worth ; a volume that any pupil can use. 

It is a continuation of the series begun wit 
the “First Parlor Pieces,” a deservedly popular 
collection of first and second grade pieces. 

This volume consists of a. careful selection o 
pieces lithographed on good paper from shee 
music plates, and bound in a striking and^tasty 
but, nevertheless, substantial manner. 


metronomes 

(GUARANTEED) 

AMERICAN @E*T FRENCH 

$2.50 without Bell $2.75 without Bell 
$3.50 with Bell $3.75 with Bell 

KEY ATTACHED 9 

We guarantee both for one year from 
defect in manufacture. 

Quantity discount allowed. 

Transportation 30 cents extra. _ 

When you want a good Metronome, 
risk as to its being perfect, send to 


THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St, Phila., Pa- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

(Continued from page 465.) 

Trill, Expression, and Interpretation. Teachers and 
singers will be interested to read and to study these 
ideas of a famous singer. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Alfredo 
Untersteineb. Translated by S. C. Very. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.20, net. 

This book of 349 pages contains a very full account 
of the development of music in spite of being called 
a “Short History.” The work can be used for classes 
as well as a reference-book, although we think it 
better adapted for the latter purpose. Each chapter 
contains a bibliography of the subjects discussed, 
referring to works in the English, German, French, 
and Italian languages. The work is brought down to 
the present day, and includes references to contem¬ 
porary composers. 


RICHARD WAGNER. By H. S. Chamberlain. J. 

B. Lippincott Company. $3.60, net. 

In his preface the author well describes the work. 
“Not a biography in the narrower sense of the word, 
but a picture; not a chronological enumeration of all 
the events in his life in proper order, but rather a 
sketch of the entire thought and work of the great 
man.” The study of the work is facilitated by the 
division into sections: Richard Wagner's Life, Richard 
Wagner’s Writings and His Teaching, Richard Wag¬ 
ner s Art-Works, Bayreuth. The book contains 402 
large quarto pages, superbly illustrated with portraits 
of Wagner, facsimiles of his scores, scenes from the 
operas, etc. Taken as a whole, it gives in one vol¬ 
ume the very best material for a thorough study of 
Richard Wagner and his works. Musicians and mu¬ 
sic-clubs should put the work in their libraries, or 
make an effort to have it placed on the shelves of 
their local public libraries. 


DELIGHT THE SOUL OF ART. By Arthur Jerome 

Eddy. J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50, net. 

The aim of this book, which consists of five lectures, 
delivered to students and lovers of art, is to constitute 
a treatise in which that which is art is clearly and 
logically distinguished from that which is not art 
in every human endeavor. Delight is the keynote of 
the book, and the attitude of the worker toward his 
task is the touchstone of artistic value. Each prop¬ 
osition is supported with illustrations drawn from 
both the arts and the crafts. In these days, when 
much is written about comparative esthetics, a work 
that presents a definite principle underlying all work 
is particularly valuable. We commend it to those of 
our readers who are, as all musicians should be, in¬ 
terested in the study of the fundamental principles of 
art. In closing, we add that the book is fascinating 
in style, and affords most delightful reading. 


SYMPHONIES AND THEIR MEANINGS. Second 
Series. By Philip H. Goepp. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $2.00, net. 

Those of our readers who know the first series of 
these studies of the classic symphonies will welcome 
this second volume, which completes the whole survey 
of the accepted great works, which includes Raff, 
Brahms, Liszt, Tschaikowsky, and Richard Strauss. 
As material for the study of the great works in music 
we know of no better books than these two by Mr. 
Goepp. They are valuable to an ever-widening circle 
of readers because of the fact that the great orches¬ 
tras now visit all cities and towns of importance, thus 
increasing the number of persons who hear such 
works as can be produced only by a first-class or¬ 
chestra. 


If Rameau was almost wholly self-taught, he re¬ 
sembled in this respect his contemporary, Bach, the 
majority of the greatest musicians of the past, the 
present, and in all probability the future. Genius 
forms itself by an intuitive assimilation, by a mys¬ 
terious and prophetic elaboration. 


THE ETUDE 



Best in quality and results. 
Perfect in mechanical construction. 


A 

CHRISTMAS 

GIFT 

Suitable for any one who appre¬ 
ciates good music. 

The touch of the artist, the feel¬ 
ing of the composer, the accuracy 
of the master are all yours with 
the SIMPLEX. 


Price, $225 Cash 

May be bought on instalments. 
Agencies and music libraries in all 
principal cities. 

SEND FOR 
CATALOG 

THEODORE P. BROWN, Mfr. 

? No. 20 May Street,Worcester, Mass.Oi 

Grand Conservatory of Music 


356 West 57th Street 



The only Music School, empowered by Act of the Legis¬ 
lature, to confer the degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master 
of Music, and Doctor of Music, and the kindred arts. 
Thorough and systematic instruction in all branches of vocal 
and instrumental music, as a science and as an art, by the 
most eminent artists and teachers. The full course leads to 
the degree of Bachelor of Music. The Opera Company ai 
Concert Company are open to students for membership. 


OPEN ALL SUMMER. Fall Term begins September 2d. 


MARKS’ SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

For Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, and Composition 
Principal Teachers Educated In Europe 

Principals Eugene F. Marks, Organ and Theory 
Edward G. Boys (Tenor), Voice 
j E. Woodward, Piano, and Assistants 
Boarding Department FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 

Address EUGENE F. MARKS. Director 

364 West 118th Street. . . . New York City 
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Hiring a 

Coachman 

A gentleman once advertised for a coach¬ 
man. Of each applicant he asked this 
question s “ How near to a precipice could 
you drive without going over ? ” One said 
' within a yard, another a foot, etc., but one 

v answered: “ I would keep as far from it 

' as possible.” He got the job. The 

l Emerson Piano 

^ Is made by a Company that has never tried to 
v see how far it could go in cheapness without 
| getting over the line which separates a thor- 
| oughly reliable piano from a “ Make believe.” 
I We have never believed in the “thirty-five 
| inches to the yard or fifteen and a half o 
I for the pound” kind of piano building. Our 
I whole aim is a dependable piano at a fair price, 

I and over 75,000 satisfied purchasers say, “ buy 
■ an Emerson.” Our illustrated catalogue and 
I easy terms system free upon application. Ad- 
I dress Dept. E 

EMERSON PIANO CO., 

BOSTON CHICAGO 

120 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave. 



NO POISON 

Has ever been found in the 
enamel of 

Aga.te Nickel- 

Steel Ware. 

The BLUE LABEL, protected by 
decision of United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 

PROVES IT. 

If substitutes are offered write us. 
New Booklet Free. 

Agate Nickel-Steel Wore is sold 
by the leading Department and 
Housefurnishing Stores. 


For Brain Workers 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Strengthens the exhausted and confused 
brain, relieves nervous headache and induces 
refreshing sleep. A wholesome tonic. 



THERE IS NO BETTER GIFT 

than a good VIOLIN, MANDOLIN or CUITAR 

l&l^The RootViolins 

„ ‘CROWN” 

|fCUITAR8 AND MANDOLINS 

1 the world. Thousands know It 
new catalog is rea. 


Do 

You 

Sing? 


So confident are we of the success 
of our latest publication, “In the 
Far Away,” that we offer to refund 
your money if you do not like it. 
PR.ICE. 40 CENTS 

Published by JAMES H. DIXON 

2623 N. 29th St., ... Philadelphia 
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THE etude 

THE MASTER MUSICIANS SERIES 

Edited by F. J. CROWEST, Author of “The Great Tone Poets." Illustrated. I2mo. cloth. 

In offering this series, the publishers have tried to produce volumes that are reliable but not so technical as to^dis- 
courage the ordinary reader. In each case the author has made it his object to combine 
nection with his art. 

No little pains have been spent in the make-up of the volumes. They are convenient 
paper, in clear type, and well illustrated. 

Beethoven. By F. J. Crowest .Jh.25 Handel. By C. F. A. Williams. 

Bach. By C. F. A. Williams, . 1.25 Mendelssohn. By S. S. Stratton, . . . 

Wagner. By C. A. Lidgey, . 1.25 Mozart. By E. J. Breakspeare, .... 

“ The same excellent features noted in the Beethoven volume are found here, and they render the series valuable all 
and musician. The illustrations are admirable and the bibliography comprehensive. — Chicago evening ros 

A History of the Pianoforte and Piano¬ 
forte Players. 

Translated and revised from the German of Oscar 
Bie. By E. E. Kellett, M.A., and E. W. 

Naylor, M.A., Mus.D. With numerous por¬ 
traits, illustrations, and fac-similes. 4to, cloth, 
gilt top, 336 pages, £6.00 ; half levant,.... {6.co 

“ While not always agreeing with its statements, the 
book is one to be thoroughly thankful for, being, as it 
is, a perfect store-house of all sorts of musical knowl¬ 
edge, a careful reading of which will do much for the 
cultivation of the music lover. As a reference book, 
also, the volume will be found an extremely valuable 
addition to our shelves, and one in every way well 
worth owning.”— New York Times. 

Ryan, Thomas. Recollections of an Old 
Musician. Large 12mo, 46 portraits, etc. , cloth, 
gilt top . 2.50 

Findlay, Jessie P. The Spindle-Side of 
Scottish Song. Illustrated, I2mo, net, . . . 1.50 


ETUDE MUSIC STUDY CLUB. 

CONDUCTED BY LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL. 

THAT we may make our club sessions as profitable as 
possible we always work along the lines of the , 115 ! 
number of The Etude. Therefore this month w» »mi 
direct our study through the channels of some of the 
splendid essays in the December Etude, dealing uartln 
larlv with the various Dhases of Modern m.™,, *>»rueu- 


Health, Speech, and Song. 

A Practical Guide to Voice-Production. By Jutta 
Bbll-Ranske. Illustrated with diagrams. 
l2mo, cloth, net, .• • • ; $ l - 2 5 

“ Full of suggestiveness in points of detail, as well 
as in general method."—Acre York Tribune. 

English Music in the XIX. Century. 

By J. A. Fuller Maitland. i2mo, cloth, net, $1.50 
This volume is the first in a series on ‘ ‘ Music 
in the XIX. Century,” edited by Robin H. 

Legge. The series will contain “Music in 
America,” “Music in Germany,” etc. Mr. 
Maitland is one of the foremost and most re¬ 
spected writers on music in England. 

“ This is by far the best book ever written on music 
in England, and brings the subject up to date from 
every point of view.”— The Nation. 

Musician’s Year-Book. With selection for 
every day in the year. Compiled by Miss 
Margaret Rientzel. i6mo,.50 

E. P. DUTTON ® COMPANY, Publishers, Importers, and Stationers, 


■ printed on an excellent larl Y witt the various phases, of Modern Music. 

While it may be true that there is quite enough of heanH 
ful music composed iu what we know as the classic nerliul 
from Bach through Haydn and Mozart to Beethoven (with 
their contemporaries) to occupy one's life in its study vet 
we would consider no art-life complete which left out of 
consideration those endowed spirits of the Romantic Period 
—Schumann, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Weber Wag¬ 
ner, Berlioz, and Liszt,—with the many important, though 
less distinguished composers of the early and middle lit 
century. 

As we find these romanticists touching more closely than 
did their predecessors our common humanity, with its heart 
throbs, and its yearnings, so we find that the prominent 
figures of to-day, the men and women who are making our 
music now, while not yet revered twe never revere the 
present), are really speaking to us in the spirit of our own 
time, and In the idiom of the present era. 

Man's emotions of to-day are not quite such as rose in 
the breasts of those who listened to the music of the mas¬ 
ters in the time of harpsichords, clavichords, virginals, 
and the like. We desire—yes, require— a very different 
orchestra to-day than was that with which Bach accom¬ 
panied his marvelous church compositions. Those cantatas, 
psalms, masses, and passion oratorios; and, I fear me, 
a modern audience would not long sit under the playing of 
the Bach, Handel, or Mendelssohn organ-works, if all had 
no better instruments than these masters played upon. 
The diapason tone upon which they "doted" would soon 
weary a modern audience, whose ears have been trained to 
the more fascinating quality of the reeds and string-toned 
organ-pipes of this century. Indeed, in everything musical 
our taste is greatly changed twho shall say improved?), 
emotions run higher, the nerves are restless, everything 
bespeaks a greater intensity, we are constantly looking for 
novelty, we want to be thrilled, formalism for its own sake 
is “pooh-poohed" as archaic, obsolete, too thin, and blood- 
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toward purism in music may find a 
1 this tendency, but the fact remains 
composer to another during the 
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The skillful use of the pedal arrangement of a 
pianoforte is absolutely Indispensable to the attain¬ 
ment of musical and artistic effects, and it Is very 
Important that a beginner should give early atten¬ 
tion to the proper use of the “damper" or “open" 
pedal, for this Is a most important agent In the cul¬ 
tivation and development of a musical ear. 
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Now - 

fault and a dang< 

that gradually, fi—--- - - - 

past century intensity has developed in a marked degree 
in music, and form for Its own sake has as surely lost its 
sway among the best composers. 

As in the sociological development of mankind, formalism 
has given way to individualism, the masses are differen¬ 
tiating, the person now counts, and in this way the life of 
human-kind is broadened, personal experiences are not 
limited to the few fortunate beings of “wealth” or “blood ; 
each living being now enjoyes personality with all that is 
included in that term. Music, therefore, as it reflects its 
own era, now speaks more of the heart and to the heart 
of the individual, the quick and frequent transitions of 
mood, whether melodic, harmonic, or rhythmic, but tells 
the story of the modern life of man: 

intense. Where music formerly interested the idle courtier, 
the powdered and flounced “lady”; where once music, 
gratify its patrons, must not agitate, but must “Sr!: 
where in former years the externals, the formal surfaces 
were the dominant characteristics in music as in the lire 
of “society”; now we require that the heart b . e , re f a n c r ^“; 
that the soul be stirred; pellucid flow. well-rounded foirmal 
phrases, harmonies in closely-related tonalities, ana se 
quences of concords do not satisfy the listener or to- y, 

we must know what to-day's composers are doing for to¬ 
day’s listener's, and we .must seek to know how closely 
these muslc-pocts are reaching, in their songs, to tne g 
heart of human-kind as It is to-day. 

The setting forth of the modern idea in music.by the dis¬ 
tinguished writers contributing to The Etud 
month makes most interesting study-material, and I shau 
endeavor to aid the club-members throughi the- usej>_ 
questions and notes on side-readings, b°P*ng that t e . t 

bers will charge themselves thoroughly with the sumecu 

not only as presented In The Etude, but from its m* 
Si A'fewTuStlons^sSgg^ed by'the above preamble: 

1 . What* is a Clavichord, a Harpsichord, and a Virgin ^ 

2 . Name the succession of five great masters 

Beethoven, inclusive. _ ... _„,, p — for the 

3 . Name the five great Classico-Romantlc writers ^ be 
pianoforte following Beethoven. (Note. It Roma ntic 
forgotten that Beethoven also belongs to i 

S< 4 h °Name the four great Romanticists (on® t ® e er ^ra 

who brought the status of orchestral 5 aa ® i< L _ living.) 
to their present status. (None of ^ '° u o r ge D r 0 s W f ' r om Bach, 

5 . Make a chronological chart of compose , , low; 
to the death of Giuseppe Verdi, in Sr°“P a D honists). Tlie 

Pianoforte and Organ. Orchestral (Syinp Masses, 

Opera. The Oratorio and Cantata. Church Music, 
etc. Chamber-music. Songs. 

Let us now, as a first study of The Etude rasay^ 
up Mr. Finck’s excellent epitome of C oye P r the field 

living. Through our brief backward glance ove ^ better 
of composition from John Sebastian Bach w c £ mposlt j 0 n in 
able to appreciate the wonderful activity nc k’s article, 
our own day. It is well. In stV d! ! m fl !,»nces in music, f 
to endeavor to trace national in ®“2“ c ® ce which ruled 
notable fact being that the Italian bu t evidently 

throughout Europe for so long has , influences of the 
finally, given way to the more sturdy innue 
North and East. , . oa rt Italy has 

We almost forget to-day how important a P whi ie we 
played in the development of the art ot , | yet these 
reckon our musical eras from Bach andItalian, sad 
men drew much of their Inspiration from th^^^^ yo tf S 
we always find the supremacy of . (“® lla ]i y or even 

of music in their own day disputed by a °™® Xnooser from 
more popular harpsichord virtuoso or °P®, , a j y disappeared 
Italy, and this state of affairs has not e j who have 
even to-day: for, aside from Wa f. n ®„ r ' “r ar e Italian or of 
continually held the public par with oper' .j an d to-day 
the Italian school. Note particularly Vera., 

Mascagni, Leoncavallo, ft al. . Genn an in flue J®„ 

In the realm of instrumental m us *®, t “®t^consideration 

has been so great as to fairly crowd out of^co p|pce8 to 
the Italian composer, save for a iew for any 

which we refer rather for their quaintness 
characteristic or great element. 
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And now the German influence is giv.ug way to the still 
more Northern and Western schools. The Slavonic school 
is asserting itself most powerfully, and the most character¬ 
istic compositions of to-day, save perhaps the works of that 
German, Richard Strauss, breathe the national spirit of 
other peoples than the Teutons. 

In reading Mr. Finck’s essay the club-members will do 
well to look closely into the record of the most prominent 
composers and note the growing preponderance of the Sla¬ 
vonic. schools, together with the growing importance of 
Scandinavian music. It must be remembered, however, that 
it school, though it has entirely left Italian li 

der the influence "-— 1 — 

_ traces of formalise 

.o be German in character. 

To make Mr. Finck’s essay as profitable as possible I will 
lay out the following line of questions, which, while not 
exhausting Mr. Finck’s subject, will set the student to 
thoughtful study of the national side of modern music. Fol¬ 
lowing Mr. Finck’s own suggestions, let us consider com¬ 
posers who have worked up to the present decade. 
America. 

Name the five or six most popular high-class song¬ 
writers of America. Who are the most prominent women 
composers of America? Name five American symphony- 
writers. Give brief sketch of J. K. Paine, Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Horatio Parker, George W. Chadwick, and Dudley 
Buck. In comic opera who are the most prominent of 
American composers? 

Three prominent music centers may be said to be New 
York City; Boston and a group of cities in the Middle 
West, including Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and 
other places in that broad area; the clubs will do well 
to study each of these centers, particularly those nearest 
their own towns, from the standpoint of musical composi¬ 
tion, and find not only an interesting line of search, but 
a most helpful item of musical culture. Answer these 
questions in this study of musical centers: 

What are these places doing for American music? Who 
are the music-workers there? What is their line of work? 
(Not forgetting the pedagogues and musico-literary work¬ 
ers, critics, etc.) What are the choral organizations, the 
orchestras, the chamber-music organizations, etc.? Dis¬ 
cover, where possible, the real American influences at 
work in the country anywhere. Mr. Rupert Hughes’ 
’’Contemporary American Composers” is a valuable aid in 
this study. 

Germany. 

Name the most prominent high-class composers of Ger¬ 
many now writing. Give a brief sketch of Richard 
Strauss, of Humperdinck, and of Siegfried Wagner. 

Who is Alex, von Fielitz? What can you tell of Carl 
Reinecke? 

Fix the plane of Influence of such men as Hans Richter; 
Felix Weingartner; Mottl and Bevy, and Nikisch. 

Name five most prominent German pianists. What can 
you tell of Max Bruch. Among the pianoforte pedagogues, 
there are several in Vienna and in Berlin of especial re¬ 
nown. Name the most prominent. 

France and Italy. 

Give a brief sketch of the work of Puccini; Bolto; 
Giordano; Mascagni; Leoncavallo; Cdsar Franck; Ca¬ 
mille Saint-Saens; Massenet; Alexandre Guilmant; Ch. 
Widor; d’lndy. What are Italy and France doing for 
pianoforte art? Who is Isidore Philippe, and what is he 
doing? Who are the recent prophets of the pianoforte in 
Italy? 

RUSSIA AND THE SLAVONIC SCHOOLS. 

The Bohemian, the Pole, and the Czech are with the 
Russian the strongest influences now working in instru¬ 
mental music with perhaps a few exceptions to be found 
in Scandinavia. In point of characteristic force national 
expression and general musical interest, it would be dif¬ 
ficult to prove superiority in the summing up of such 
men as Paderewski, Dvorak, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Gold- 
mark, and Grieg. These, with their compatriots, all stand 
out as the most striking Influences in to-day’s instru¬ 
mental music, especially orchestral music. Give a brief 
sketch of these men and their work, also throwing side¬ 
lights on their fellow-workers; 4.e., Smetana, Suk, Ned- 
bal; Cesar Cui; Balikareff; Glazounow; Henry Pach- 
ulski; the Scharwenkas (of Slavonic origin); Svendsen; 
Sinding; Sjogren. 

England. 

Mr. Finck brings into prominence such men as Mac¬ 
kenzie, Parry, Cowen, and Villars Stanford (Goring- 
Thomas is not now living). Give brief sketch of the above 
five men; also of Arthur Sullivan. Name ten prominent 
writers of church-music (English). Name five prominent 
English ballad-composers. 

N.B .—This hour of study of nationalism in modern music 
should be made up of two- to three- minute sketches, under 
the heads as given above, then let the whole be summed 
up by the leader or some member appointed by the leader. 
It makes a hasty review of the modern field of music, and 
will fit in interestingly with the many essays of this 
month’s Etude (December). 

Mr. Finck’s article should be read carefully, alongside of 
it much helpful matter of a more specific and extended 
nature will be found in Lavignac’s “Music and Musicians" 
and In special articles to be found in “The Century Li¬ 
brary of Music” and In Millet’s “Famous Composers" (neic 
series especially). 

The four essays—Mr. Mathews’, “Music as it Exists in the 
United States”; Mr. Sternberg’s, “What the Pedagogues 
Have Done for Us”; Mr. Norris’, “Modern Theory Teach¬ 
ing”; and Mr. Elson’s, “Musical Journalism as a Factor 
in Modern Music”—taken all together make a fine com¬ 
mentary on musical America; Messrs. Mathews, Sternberg, 
Norris, and Elson are practical musicians of the most 
strenuous and most modern cut. Each in his own line has 
done much for American music, and much to dispel the 
myth and mystery which bo long attached to everything 
musical in this country. Mr. Mathews and Mr. Sternberg 
especially have worked hard to bring Americans to a real¬ 
ization of the realities of music, and to rid us of the non¬ 
sense with which the consideration of the art has been 
filled. 

Mr. Mathews strikes a true note when he tells us that 
we Americans have striven too hard to imitate the great 
composers of Europe before we were ready. The thought 
of heredity is interesting, and leads us to inquire into the 
musical families of America. Let the clubs look up the 
history of heredity in American music, even in its humblest 
phases. What can be said of the Mason family, from 
Lowell Mason to to-day? The Damrosch family? The 
Roots? The Perkinses? What is known of Margaret Lang, 
of Boston? What appears the prospect, judging by the 
present activities of sons and daughters of musical fam¬ 
ilies? 
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tractively presented throughout. The first issue will appear Jan¬ 
uary i. Subscription price, $ 2.00 a year. Single copies, 20 cents. 

SEND* F OR* PROSPF.r.TTTS 
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It would be an interesting study ti 

fashioned,” “singing-school" habits ______ 

many of our prominent musicians of to-day'’ and” 'within 
the limit of the opportunities our country afforded a few 
generations ago perhaps we might, yes undoubtedly we 
would find a strong leaven of real music spirit. 

This is particularly seen in the development of the old- 
style chorus choir,” made up of younger members of the 
congregation; this is peculiarly an American institution, 
and bespeaks a limited, but zealous, musical disposition, out 
of which already much good has come, and since, in a more 
exalted way, the chorus choir of volunteer amateurs is 
Still a vital part of American church service, we must real¬ 
ize that our grandfathers, with their "Buckwheat notes” 
and crude "sol-fa,” processes were doing good service to 
American art 

Let some member of each “Etude Music Study Club” 
,i "““ if* -.uch men as Billings, Wood- 

Df their time, then note the 
great change in the character of to-day's church music of 
the better sort. Again, with all the good things said of 
our early song-writers, such as Stephen Foster and his 
class, their melodic faculty was limited too closely by their 
feeble use of harmony, and therefore no great development 
along these lines was or is possible, and, in fact, when it 
comes to the setting of melodies to the fundamental triads 
of the scale we have hundreds now writing as pure melody 
as Foster's, but the trifling text and trite harmonic and 
rhythmic elements throw the great mass of these melodies 
into disrepute among musicians whose ideals are at all 
exalted. Both Mr. Mathews and Mr. Sternberg give us 
much food for thought in their statements regarding modern 
teaching. 

There must be most excellent teaching in America, espe¬ 
cially in singing, else it would not be possible for so many 
American singers to reach public attention in Europe within 
a few weeks or months of their entering the studio of some 
foreign “master.” A great majority of European voice- 
teachers have been made famous or at least prominent and 
successful through the display of voices really trained in 
America, after which training they are "finished" in a 
brief season abroad. 

In the training of amateur singers for high-class choral 
work. The United States to-day stands in the van, and 
nowhere in the world is the oratorio or the cantata more 
faithfully studied or better rendered than here in "Com¬ 
mercial America.” 


articles named (also referring to Mr. Wodell’s___ 

"Choral Music” and Mr. Stearns’ on the “Orchestra”). 

Give a brief account of the development of public-school 
music in America. Explain the tonic-sol-fa method, as 
contrasted with the staff notation. Who are the Curwens 
of England, and who have carried on their work in Amer¬ 
ica? What music-publishers have published in America 
school music and other classes of music in Tonic-Sol-fa 
notation? 

We have spoken of “Buckwheat Notes." What recent 
systems of "Shaped Notes" have been issued? Name five 
prominent teachers of America, whose work is with the 
masses, teaching them to read music and to sing in chorus. 

Name five prominent vocal teachers now working in 
America, also naming their most popular and accomplished 

What do you know of American musicians who are also 
literary, and have added to the catalogue of important 
musical works, either pedagogic, biograpnical, or historical? 

Name five or more American works which have come into 
general use among teachers in the following departments 
of study (five of each): Voice-Culture; Pianoforte; Organ; 
Harmony and General Theory; History; Biography (Me¬ 
moirs, Musical Esthetics, etc.). 

Name a few (five or more) American novels of interest to 
musicians. 

Name the most prominent choral (oratorio) societies of 
America and their conductors. 

Name the prominent Orchestras of America and their con¬ 
ductors. 

What can be said of European choral societies and orches- 

- -,- — s there in an oratorio chorus? 

Name them. 

Describe the general form of a vocal score; the arrange¬ 
ment of the various vocal parts, and the accompaniment. 

Name the instruments of the four choirs of an orchestra, 
viz.: The Strings, the Woodwind, the Brass, and the Per¬ 
cussion (Battery). 

Describe the arrangement of the various parts in an 
orchestral score. 

Give a short account of clefs and of transposing instru¬ 
ment-writing in a score. 

Referring to Mr. Sternberg’s essay: What is meant by 
“Conception”! Explain Mr. Sternberg’s ideas as to 
“Genius." What is objective interpretation; what is sub¬ 
jective playing? Explain the difference between conception 
and perception. 

Give an account of American musical journalism; what 
are the most important American music journals of to¬ 
day? (Divide them into two classes; Educational [as 
The Etude] and newspapers [as the Courier and Concert- 
Goer].) What do you know of John Dwight, of Boston, 
and his musical journal? 

Name the most prominent music-critics of America; of 
England; of Germany. 

Give a short sketch of the public career in America of 
Theodore Thomas, Frank van der Stucken, Walter Dam¬ 
rosch, Wilhelm Gericke, B. J. Lang, Carl Zerrahn, and 
Victor Herbert. 


Notes for Etude Music-Club L 
These club items are perhaps too extensive for use at any 
one meeting, but the importance of the topics set forth in 
the December Etude is sufficient to warrant special effort 
on the part of the members, and, in fact, all Etude read¬ 
ers. We have postponed the regular club-work for one 
month that we might do a measure of justice to this great 
subject of the present status of music. 

These rather rambling notes and study questions are in¬ 
tended to open up a wide range of inquiry, that, at least, in 
a superficial way the earnest student may become ac¬ 
quainted with the music-world as it is to-day and to have 
some definite idea of the causes of to-day’s conditions. 
Superficial as such an inquiry must be if compressed into 
so short a space as a single issue of a monthly magazine, 
yet it will surely awaken many students to further study, 
and nothing that is known of the present status of music 
can fail to assist the student in his higher musical culture. 

It is recommended that at least two sessions be taken for 
the study of these special articles and their club-notes, one 
to be set aside for the subject in general, the second session 
to be entirely devoted to the American side of the subject. 

The department editor will be glad to receive any com¬ 
munication from the members, and to aid them in following 
Issues where possible. 



' ON EVERY 


/ CHOCOLATE 'BOJST-'BOJVS \ 

W The Delicious Quality, Delightful Flavors, and Perfect Purity of W 

j these famous confections have made for them a phenomenal popularity \ 

Annual Sales Eight Million Packages 

Lowney’s Candies in the original sealed packages are Guaranteed to be 
in perfect condition, or money refunded. 

Nx If vour dealer does not keep them, write to us. 

NS. THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 



DARKEN YOUR CRAY HAIR 



Harmony Taught by Mail 

BY A COMPETENT TEACHER 
FR.ANK DATHAN, North Side. Cincinnati, O. 


MR. GEORGE LEHMANN 
Concert Violinist and Instructor 

Mr. Lehmann begs to announce that he has secured the servici 
of two able Instructors to assist him in his work. As these hat 
received from him special and most careful training, they ai 
thoroughly conversant with his educational ideas, and admtrab 
qualified to prepare students for his personal instruction. 

All pupils studying with these assistants are under Mr. Leh¬ 
mann’s personal supervision, and are required to play for him a 
stated intervals. . . . 

For concert dates, and for terms and particulars relating to in 
struction from either Mr. Lehmann or his assistants, address, until 

141 E. 71st Street. - NEW YORK CITY 



ART CALENDAR 

Fourgraceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 

•THE ONLY WAY ” 
to own one of these beautitul calendars is 
to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi¬ 
cation in which you read this advertisement, 
toGEO.J. Charlton, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago A Alton Railway, 3*8 Monadnoek 
Building, Chicago, III. 

The best railway line between Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas Citv and Peoria. 


The new Opaline Scarf o 
* Belt Pin Free to any on 
sending us their name an 


address this month. Also our large illustrated catalogue. 

TURNER JEWELRY CO.. Dept. A, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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The Burrowes Musical Kindergarten Method 

I NSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS BY HOME STUDY - 


( - 

'J'EACHE'RS are reminded 

that the "Burrobves Method 
may be advantageously ac¬ 
quired at any season of the 
year. 

Write for particulars. 

V___/ 


THE BURROWES METHOD was built up for children and from 
actual study of the needs preferences, character, and even the whims of 
children. The authoress has taught a musical kindergarten for manv 
years, during which she has composed songs, invented games, and con¬ 
structed apparatus too numerous and varied to mention or describe; and 
of these only the most valuable have been retained. Everything that was 
dull, cumbersome, ineffective, or unchildlike has been abandoned and 
what remains has been tested through and through, and its value proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. There is nothing m it that is not agreeable 
and entertaining. IT IS NOT BUILT ON MERE THEORIES. It is 
not the inspiration of a day. It is, on the contrary, the CREAM OP 
FIVE YEARS OF SPECIAL EFFORT, and the fruit of many other 
years of toil and study. The results speak for themselves. 

MUSIC TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES should investigate this 
work. ADVANCED TEACHERS will profit largely by establishing 
kindergartens in charge of an assistant or partner, thus creating a pre¬ 
paratory department which will act as a feeder to the advanced classes 
The advantages of the Method to YOUNG TEACHERS are obvious. 


All Teachers who have not seen the Art Souvenir Booklet (mailed Free to Teachers) should send their addresses at once. 


KATHARINE BURROWES B 1302 Presbyterian Building, Fifth Avenue, New York 

^ ' * Western Address, 618 Second Avervvie. Detroit. Mich. 



The Church 


Kindergarten Method of Music Study 

ORIGINATED IN 1884. COPYRIGHTED IN OCTOBER, 1897 

ENDORSED BY PROMINENT EDUCATORS, AND ADOPTED 
BY MANY LEADING CONSERVATORIES AND CONVENTS 

This deservedly popular system contains illustrative work, which by means of pictorial chart 
drills, blackboard diagrams, and other interesting devices brings the following 
topics within the child’s immediate comprehension: 

Musical Notation, Elementary Harmony, Rhythmic Motion, 

Keyboard Location, Musical History, Finger Calisthenics and Technique, 

Audition, Composition, Piano Work. 

This work is intently practical and instructive and is now being taught by several hundred 
enthusiastic teachers, of whom a large per cent, have availed 
themselves of the correspondence course. 

The lessons are equally instructive to either child or e.dult. 

The price for normal work, including materials, is within the reach of all. 

DATES 

Fall Term, Oct. 14 to Nov. 21, 1902. Send for Descriptive Booklets and Correspondence 

Spring Term, Mar. 3 to Apr. 10,1903. Course Circulars. 

Address MILS. F. C. PARSONS, 6,0 Fine Arts Bldg., 203 Mich. Blvd., 

CHICAGO 


Parsons 


POLE’S 


SWEET-WHITNEY 


MUSIC METHOD FOR. 


BEGINNERS 


©rgan |p)edal Httachment 

FOR UPRIGHT PIANOS 



Msvrvvjfcvctured and Sold by 

JOHN J. POLE 

GENEVA, N. Y. 

"THE PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL" 

COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 

Music, Elocution, Dancing 

COMPLETE AND MODERN IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 

CATALOGUE FREE 

Clare Osborne Reed, ^ Locis McDonald. 

Correspondence Lessons in 

KINDERGARTEN 
MUSIC for teachers 

For information and circulars please address 
Miss J. A. JONES, 

505 Huntington Chambers, . 30 Huntington Ave„ Boston 



N these days of rapid develop- 
|f| A ment in combined art and 
science—especially in music 
—something definite and 
practical has been demanded 
by the musical world, which shall aid 
the pupil to arrive at a clear mental con¬ 
ception of the fundamental principles, 
and to practically demonstrate the same 
in far less time, and with less mental 
strain, than by old methods of teaching 
beginners. 

The Sweet-Whitney Music Method 
Is a system of teaching beginners of all 
ages. Every idea presented to the pupil 
is a practical one and of lasting benefit. 
By the use of songs, games, and attractive 




tad Chicago, III., March 1st. 


n the larger cities j Grand Rapids. Mich.. February 1st, 


ADDRESS SWEET-WHITNEY 

Snidfo. 55 & 56 The Gilbert. GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 

P ERLEE V, JERVIS ^- 

C Teacher of ‘Pianoforte Playing 

^ and Clavier Method 

in its relation to musical and expressive playinc 

STEINWAY HALL. NEW YORK 


PERCY GOETSCHIVS, Mvs Doo 

Author of Material, Tone-Relations, 
Bomophonic Forms, Melody Writing, 
Applied Counterpoint, etc. 

HARMONY AND COMPOSITION BY MAIL 

STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 









































































































ITALIAN OPERA SCHOOL 


ITALIAN CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Picoini 

1728—1800 


Bocoherini 

1730-1805 


Jomelli 

1714-1774 


Paesiello 

1741—1816 

french 


Spontini 

1778—1851 


Bellini Meroadante 

1801-1835 1796-1870 


Porpora Maroello Pergoli 

1686—1766 1686—1739 1710—17 

FRENCH opera school 


•Srt Cimarosa Clemen 

1730—1825 1749-1801 1752-183 

•nstrumental composers 


Mascagni 


Ponchielli 


Durante 

1684-1755 


Palestrina Frescobaldi Scarlatti Soarlatti 

1524—1594 1591—1654 1659—1725 1683-1757 

- -french classical composers -> 


FRENCH OPERA 


Auber P 

1784—1871 


Berlioz 

1803-1869 


fringes Elis Henry * r« 

Halevy Herz 

1799—1862 1806-1880 > 

GERMAN classical school 


Adam 

1803—1856 

ITALIAN-GERMAN OPERA SCHOOL 


David 

1810-1876 


sntier Chabrier 


Boieidieu 


Mdhul ' 

1763—1817 


Couperin 


Rameau 


GERMAN POST-CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Dittersdorf 

1739-1799 


Zelter 

1758-1832 


Zumsteeg 


, Beethoven Schubert 

1770-1827 1797—1828 

the german song 


THE ROMANTIC OPERA 


CHURCH AND CHORAL MUSIC 


PIANO VIRTUOSI 


Ignax Frtedr. Carl Joseph Conradin 

Moscheles Kalkbrenner Czerny v. Lindpaintner Kreutzer 

1791—1870 1784—1849 1791—1857 1791—1856 1782—1849 


Carl Haris 

von Weber 

1786-1826 


PI o tow 

1812-1883 


Marschner 


Nicolai 

1810-1849 


IEW INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSERS- 


IERMAN SONG- 


NEW INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSERS 


GERMAN SONG 




Bheinberger 


Reiohardt 

1797-1884 


Zollner 


Kiicken 

1810-1882 


Proob 

1809-1873 

NEW GERMAN OPERA 


Herbeok 

1831-1877 


Graben-Hoffmann Reinecke 

1820-1900 1824 


NEW INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSERS 


Strauss 

1827-1870 


Strauss, Sen. 

1804-1849 


Banner 

1802—1842 


Millocker 

1842—1900 






Kretschmer 


Ferfall 


Hochberg 

1813 


Kessler 


IRTUOSI 


PIANO VIRTUOSI 




d’Albert 


Kullak 

1818—1882 


Wieniawski 

1837 


Kontsky 

1817-1899 


Spindle r 


Heuselt 

1814-1889 


Szavardi 

1834 


Mayer 

1802-1862 


Dreyschoek von Balow 


VIOLIN 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSI 


Joachim 


Pert. Joseph m 

David Hellmesberger W 

' 1810-1873 1829-1893 

SCANDINAVIAN MUSICIANS 


de Baillot 

1771-1812 


Tartini 

1692-1770 


Viotti 

1753-1821 


Rode 

1774—1830 


Kreutzer 

1766—1831 


Boucher 

1770-1861 


de Bdriot Vieuxtemps 

1832-1870 1820-1881 


SLAVIC MUSICIANS 


1810-1880 


ENGLISH MUSICIANS 


Sinding 


«gsr Da sra k7 *££&■ 

MODERN MUSICIANS 


Bennett Maefarren 

1816-1875 1813-1837 

MODERN MUSICIANS- 


Svendseu 


1317-li 

MUSICIANS 


"a* vuuer. 

Stanford 


Sullivan* Benedict 


MODERN 


Macdowcll 


m£SS&* “W" 


Chadwick 


Srrl Philipp 

erdinok Scharwenka 


.drc 

Guilmant 




Richter 

1813 


Godard 

1819—1895 


Widor 
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ITALIAN OPERA SCHOOL 


Piooini Boooherini 

1728-1800 1730-1805 


Jomeili 

1714—1774 


Cherubini 

1760—1842 


Spontini Donizetti 

1778-1851 1797-1817 


Marcello Pergoli 

1686-1739 1710-17 

FRENCH OPERA SCHOOL 


Meroadante 

1796-1870 


Porpora 


-1816° Salieri Cimarosa Clemen 

1816 1750-1625 1749-1801 1752-183 

f^ENCH INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSERS 


1792-1868 


Ponchielli 

1834—1880 


Palestrina Fresoobaldi Scarlatti Scarlatti 

1521—1591 1591-1654 1659-1725 1683-1757 

- -FRENCH CLASSICAL COMPOSERS-< 


Mascagni 


Puccini 


1694-1744 


FRENCH OPERA 


180—186* 


David 

1810-1876 


Adam 

1803-1856 

ITALIAN-GERMAN OPERA SCHOOL 


Saint-Saens Maillart 

• 1835 1817—1871 


Rameau 


Herold 


Herz 

1806-1880 1 

-GERMAN CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Boieldieu 

1775-1831 


Delibes 


Mdhul 

1763—1817 


Grdtr^ 

GERMAN CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Couperin 


POST-CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Dittersdorf 

1739-1799 


von Cluck 

1714-1787 


Bach' 

1714-1788 


Havdn 

1732-1809 


Hiller 

1728—1804 


Vogler 

1749—1814 


, Beethoven Schubert 

1770-1827 1797—1828 

THE GERMAN SONG 


Zelter 

1758-1832 


Zamsteeg 


Fesca 

1789-1826 




Schiitz 

1585—1672 


1756-1791 


THE ROMANTIC OPERA 


CHURCH AND CHORAL MUSIC 


Marschner Meyerbeer 

1795-1861 1791-1864 


Lortzins 

1803—1851 


. Lindpaintner Kreutzer 

1791-1856 1782-1849 


Schneider 


Lachner 

1804—1890 


Franz 

1815-1892 


Hummel Mosoheles Kalkbrenner Czerny 

1778-1837 1791—1870 1784-1849 1791—1857 


GERMAN SONG 


NEW GERMAN OPERA 


-GERMAN SONG- 


GERMAN MALE QUARTETTE 


Gumbert Wilhelm 

1S18-1S96 1815-1873 


Proch Graben-Hoffmann Reineoke 

1809-1878 1820-1900 1824 


Taubert 

1811-1891 


Brahms 

1833-1897 


-THE GERMAN WALTZ 


NEW INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSERS 


NEW GERMAN OPERA 


Offenbach 

1819-1880 


Banner Strauss, Sen. Strauss. Jun. 

1802-1842 1804-1819 1825-1899 


von Holstein 

1828-1878 


Perfall 


Hochberg 

1813 


IRTUOSI 


PIANO VIRTUOSI 


SigiNm'iQd 

Thalberg 

1812—1871 


Joseffy 

1852 


Kontsky Wieniawski Gernsheim Zichy 

1817—1899 18*7 1839 1849 


Menter Spindler 

1818 1817 


Dreysohock 


Szavardi 


Bronsart 


Schulhoff 

1825—1898 


Bendel 

1833—1874 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSI 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSI 


Ferd. Jowph Henri 

David HeUmesberger Wieniawski 

’ 1810-1873 1829-1893 1835-1850 

SCANDINAVIAN MUSICIANS- 




Sauret 


Wilhelmj 


Hauser 

1822-1837 


Kreutzer 

1766-1831 


de Bdriot Vieuxtemps 

1802-1870 1820-1881 


1774-1830 


SLAVIC MUSICIANS 


Binding 




Onslow 


Purcell 


Bennett 


Chnrira Villien 

Stanford 


Maofarren 

1813—1887 

MODERN MUSICIANS 


Syendsen 


MODERN MUSICIANS 


Sullivan’ Benedict 


modern 


Xacdowell 


Rosenthal 


Paderewski 




Guilmant 


Richter 


Franck 


Godard 

1849-1895 


Strauss 





















































































Couperin 


Chabrier 


CCNHAN CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


GERMAN POST-CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Kstart v. Beethoven 

ir*-ir»i 1774-1*27 


Zamsteeg 

fri. I~»* 


Himmel 

m wm 


J»h. HaptUt 

Cramer 

1771—IM8 


Moscheles Kalkbrenner 

171)1-1870 1784—1849 


\ oarsais 

• Lindpaintner Kreutier 

1791—1816 17*2—1849 


«sohn Schumann Sohi 

■w MIO—1868 I7HO 

NEW GERMAN OPERA 


Kalliwoda 

1801-1866 


GERMAN MALE QUARTETTE 


-GERMAN SONG- 


NEW INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSERS 


Peni. 

Gumbert 


Beiohardt Zdllner Abt 

1797-1881 l dUO—1860 1819—1883 

NEW INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSERS 


Taubert 

1811-1881 


Herbeck 


Kirchner 


Cornelius 


Bheinberger Jensen 

1839—1901 1837-1879 


Bruckner Beoker Klughardt von Holstein 

1824-1896 1884-law 1847-1902 1828-1878 


Goldmark 


lofmann Kretschmer 

842—1902 1830 

PIANO VIRTUOSI - 


Richard 

Gende 

1823-1895 


Strauss. Jun. Strauss 

1825—1899 1827—1870 

PIANO VIRTUOSI 


Perfall 


Suppe 

1820—1895 


Nessler Grammann Hochberg 

1811—1890 1841—1897 1848 


-LADY PIANO VIRTUOSI 


Thalberg 

1812-1871 


Henselt 

1814—1889 


Heller 

1814-1888 


Kullak 

1818-1882 


Dreysobook yon Balow 


Szavardi 


Joseffy 


Moszkowski Grtinfield 

1854 1852 


Bronsart 


Spindler Kontsky 


Brassin Sohulhoff 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSI 


Tartini 

1692-1770 


viotti 

1753-1821 


Ferd. Joeeph Henri Joseph August ^ Pablo 

David Hellmesberger Wieniawski Joachim Wilhelmj de Sarasate 
T 1810—1873 1829—1893 1835-1810 1831 1845 1816 

SCANDINAVIAN MUSICIANS -- — - -- SLA 


de Baillot 


Sauret 


Boucher 

1770-1861 

ENGLISH 


Bull 

1810-1880 


de Beriot Vieuxtemps 

1832—1870 1820—1881 


1767—1821 5 

MUSICIANS 


Glinka ^ Dargomijsky 

1804—1857 1813—1809 

modern musicians 


Onslow 

1781-1853 


Bennett 

1*18-1873 

MODERN 


Bubinstein Tschalkowsky Dvorak 


Macfarren” ' 

1813—1887 

musicians 


Syendsen 


Stanford 


* Barnett Gadi 

0 3*17—l! 

modern musicians 




Sullivan 


Xacdowell 


Carrene 


Paderewski 

1850 


Lescbetizky 


Gnilmaut 


Ctoji. 

Franck 


Schiatt 


Straus. Humpord 


THEODORE PRSSSER, Philadelphia. 
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A FOOTLIGHT FAVORITE 

BALLETTO. 


The first four tones of the melody (reckoning from 
A) land their subsequent recurrences, as well as the 
three lower tones of the harp-like arpeggio, are to be 
played with the left hand. By the aid of the Damper 


W. F. SUDDS, Op.285. 

ferred to, produce a two-measure pedal point bass. 

Dainty, clearly marked punctuation should charac¬ 
terize the performance. The effect to be aimed at is a 
suggestion of graceful posing and dancing. 


Moderato con gusto. M. 
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MAY PARTY. 

POLKA. 

Tempo di Polka. m.m.J= lie. 


PAUL WACHS. 
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YALSE MEMENTO. 


LEON RINGUET, Op. 18. 

Allegro brillante. ^m.J-=09 
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A MEMORY. 


17 


My child,we once were children, 

Two children, happy and small; 

We crept into the hen-house, 

And under the straw did crawl. 

Our neighbor’s old gray tabby 
Came oft to see us there; 

We made her bows and curt’sies, 

And paid her complimentsfair. 

The childish play is over, 

There’s naught but change, forsooth; 

E’en gold,the world, the seasons, 
Religion and love and truth. 


Mem Kind, wir waren Kinder, 

Zwei Kinder, klein und frah\ 

Wir krochen in's ffiihtierhdttseken 
Verstecktrn tins tatter das Strok. 

Des Narkbars nlte Katie 
Kant cjfters mm Besttch ; 

Wir mac A fen ikr Btickling tttid Knixe 
Und Komplimente genttg. 

Vorbei sittd die Kindertpiele, 

Und allot rollt vorbei, 

Das Geld und die Welt und die Zeiten, 
Und Glauben und Lieb ’ und Trett*. 

Heine. 
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20 Ni* 3s>96 RHAPSODIE MINIATURE. 


RONDE TZIGANE. 


This piece is a mirrtatare Hungarian Rhapsody; 
it should be rendered with the same breadth of 
style and piquancy of movement. 

E.B.Perry thus writes:“The ‘lassan’, a slow, 

LASSAN, 


mournful, lugubrious song, expressing the utter¬ 
most depths of depression; the ‘frischka’.a bright, 
playful,capricious dance movement,full of grace, 
humor,and witching ooquetry.” 


P. BEAUMONT. 
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INTERMEZZO. 


(SNOWFLAKES.) 


N. von WILM, Op.8,No.5. 
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SERENADE. 


N9 3965 


PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH. 
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song of you._ 


porta. 



love _y° u — Sing-ing to you, Sing-ing to you, 



Here in the moon-light, the stars and the dew_ Sing-ing to you, 




























































































































































































































































































61 ' ' The Arab’s Prayer. 

FRANK GAYLORD. LOUIS F. GOTTSCHALK. 
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